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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  POUR  ISLADING  RAILWAY  UNIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  organization  of  railway  labor  was  stimulated  by  the 
same  forces  as  underlay  the  trades  union  movement  in  general. 
Higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions  were  fundamental 
objects,   to  which  should  be  added  in  the  case  of  the  railway 
unions  perhaps,  a  desire  to  secure  the  removal  of  favoritism  in 
the  handling  of  railway  employees  by  their  superior  officers. 

In  a  general  way  organized  railway  labor  dates  from  the 
year  1855.     The  engineers  were  the  first  group  to  organize. 
There  was  a  strike  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  l854, 
due  to  soDie  difficulties  which  the  engineers  had  with  the  officers 
of  the  Company.     The  result  of  the  strike  was  that  sixteen  engi- 
neers lost  their  positions.     About  this  same  time  the  extension 
of  railroads  in  the  country  made  the  demand  for  engineers  such 
that"  many  inexperienced,   incompetent  and  intemperate  men  were 
engaged  and  the  older  and  more  thoughtful  engineers  began  to 
discuss  some  means  of  mutual  protection  and  improvement.  A 
convention  of  locomotive  engineers  met  in  Baltimore  on  November 
6,  1855,  in  response  to  a  circular  asking  the  men  on  all  railroads 
to  send  delegates.     Seventy  delegates  were  present,  representing 
14  states  and  55  railroads.     An  organization  known  as  the 
National  Protective  Association  of  the  United  States,  was  formed, 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Columbus,  Ohio  in  October  1856.    At  the  meeting  in  Columbus 
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no  important  biisiness  was  transacted,  and  the  organization  never 
held  another  meeting. 

By  1863  the  need  for  mutual  protection  was  felt  keenly 
by  the  men  in  the  service.     Certain  action  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  in  the  fall  of  l862  seems  to  have  aroused  the  engineers 
to  the  need  for  organization  and  resistance.    An  association  of 
the  employees  of  the  Michigan  Southern  had  heen  started  at  Adrian, 
and  the  Central  men  were  invited  to  join.     Some  of  them  did  so, 
"but  found  that  the  organization  included  all  railroad  employees 
in  the  mechanical  department,  and  reported  back  that  in  their 
judgment  it  would  be  better  for  the  engineers  and  firemen  to  have 
an  organization  of  their  own.     As  an  outgrowth  of  this  feeling  of 
discontent  the  engineers  of  the  Michigan  Central,  Michigan 
Southern,  Northern  Indiana,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  Grand  Trunk 
(on  the  American  side),  and  the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  Michigan 
Southern,  were  invited  to  attend  a  convention  at  Marshall,  Michigan 

On  the  17th  day  of  April,  1865,  E.  Nichols,  F.  Avery, 
D.  Wheeler,  John  Kennedy,  P.  ¥artsmouth,  H.  Higgins,  B.  Northrup, 
Geo.  Q.  Adams  and  W.  D.  Robinson  met  at  Marshall,  Michigan  and 
instituted  a  society  called  the  "Knights  of  the  Footboard".  The 
17th  and  18th  of  the  following  August  was  agreed  upon  by  them  as 
the  time  for  holding  the  first  annual  convention  and  this  was  held 
at  Detroit,  Michigan.  At  this  convention  W.  D.  Robinson  of 
Detroit  was  elected  to  fill,  for  the  first  time,  the  very 
important  office  of  Grand  Chief  Engineer,  and  0.  T.   Johnson  of 
LaPayette,  Indiana  was  chosen  first  Grand  Assistant  Engineer. 
By  a  provision  of  the  original  constitution,  locomotive  firemen 
and  machinists  were  admitted  to  equal  membership.     The  incorpora- 
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tors  soon  "became  convinced,  however,   that  engineers  should  act 
separately  in  the  matter  of  self  protection.     Hence  a  special 
session  of  the  convention  was  held  Pehruary  22,  l864,  at  Detroit, 
Michigan  at  which  the  organization  was  limited  exclusively  to 
engineers. 

At  the  second  annual  convention  which  was  held  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  August  17th,  l864,  Charles  Wilson  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  Robert  Laughlin  were  chosen  to  fill  the 
two  highest  offices  of  the  organization.     It  was  at  this  meeting 
that  the  title  originally  chosen  was  substituted  "by  the  title 
which  is  still  borne  by  the  order,  namely,  The  Grand  International 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.    By  this  time  sixty-seven 
subordinate  divisions  had  been  established,  with  a  membership  of 
over  l600. 

The  engineers  of  New  England  were  not  organized  until 
after  December  1,  l864,  but  by  April,  I865,  the  New  England 
States  and  Middle  States  had  been  added  to  the  Western  States 
represented  in  the  organization.     At  this  time  there  were  about 
20,000  members  decided  among  319  sub-divisions.     The  Locomotive 
Engineer's  Journal  was  established  at  the  convention  of  1866, 
and  has  been  a  great  power  in  developing  the  brotherhood.  At 
the  same  convention  a  widov/s',  orphans'  and  disabled  members' 
fund  was  established.     This  was  ISiter  changed  into  the  general 
charity  fund.     On  December  3,  I867,   the  Locomotive  Engineers 
Mutual  Life  Association  was  established.     In  1870  the  headquarters 
were  established  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  they  remain  up  to  the 
present  time. 
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Today  the  order  extends  through  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  has  a  footing  also  in  Canada  and  Mexico.  The 
organization  has  grown  steadily  from  a  very  small  number  until 
today  it  has  a  membership  of  64,000,  comprising  over  90^  of  the 
engineers  employed  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.* 
No  union  has  heen  more  successful  in  making  contracts  with 
employees,  and  none  has  been  more  conservatively  managed  and  won 
more  real  victories  for  its  members,  at  the  same  time  retaining 
the  respect  of  the  employers  of  its  members  and  the  confidence 
of  the  general  public. 

Pive  years  after  the  organization  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  the  conductors  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway  instituted  at  Amboy,  Illinois,  an  association  called  the 
Conductors'  Union.     Shortly  thereafter  the  conductors  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway  at  Galesburg,  formed 
themselves  into  division  No.  2  of  this  union.     A  meeting  was 
arranged  between  the  representatives  of  these  two  divisions  at 
Mendota,  Illinois,   in  July,  l868,  and  so  the  Conductor's 
Brotherhood  was  formed,  laws  were  adopted  and  offices  elected. 
Division  No.   5  v/as  organized  at  Aurora,  Illinois  in  August  1868, 
and  Division  No.  4  at  Centralia,  Illinois  in  September.  In 
October  of  that  year,   the  officials  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  ordered  their  men  to  leave  the  brotherhood  or  the 
service  of  the  company  and  as  a  result,  Divisions  2  and  5  became 
defunct. 

In  November  l868,  a  call  was  issued  to  the  railroad 
conductors  of  the  United  States  and  British  provinces,   to  attend 

•Personal  letter  of  W.  S.   Stone  to  writer. 


a  convention  to  be  held  at  ColU2nl:)us ,  Ohio,  Deceraher  15  th,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  hro therhood  of  conductors.     This  convention 
was  held,  the  constitution  was  revised,  the  benefit  department 
instituted,  and  officers  were  elected.     Annual  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Division  were  held  until  the  year  I891,  when  the  plan  of 
holding  thera  hienially  was  adopted. 

In  1878  the  conductors  brotherhood  was  re-organized  under 
the  present  name.     Its  headquarters  are  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
and  it  includes  railroad  conductors  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico.     The  number  of  local  unions,  the  total  membership  of 
the  order,   the  membership  of  the  insurance  department,  and  the 
total  claims  paid  out  for  the  various  years  since  l877  are  as 
follows: 


1877 
1882 

1887 
1889 
1890 
1892 
1894 
1896 
1898 
1907 
1909 


NUMBER  0? 

SUB 
Divisions 

225 

247 

267 

537 

58B 
500 
562 


TOTAL  TOTAL 
jmiEERSHIP    llEI/nSERSHIP  OP 
OP  ORDER     INSURANCE  DEPT. 


1,056 
2,014 
11,247 
15,720 
14, 453 
20,254 
19,872 
19,810 

21,950 
40,000 
44,000 


51 
70 
4,766 
5,296 

3,953 
9,802 

12,704 
14,619 

17,405 
34,750 

40,000 


TOTAL  AJIOUNT 

CLAIMS  OF  CLAIMS 

PAID  PAID 
I 

1  70.00 

520  1,295.00 

650    -  1,575.00 

58  145,000.00 

164  292,500.00 

514  706,000.00 

519  686,000.00 

426  897,000.00 

851  1,652,000.00 
♦11,299,567.00 


At  the  twenty-second  regular  session  of  the  Grand  Division, 
in  1899, a  change  in  policy  was  adopted.     Por  a  number  of  years  a 
non  protective  policy  had  been  followed,  under  which  the  members 
were  bound  not  to  participate  in  any  strike  of  railway  em.ployees 
for  any  cause  whatsoever.     It  v/as  believed  that  protective  policy 
under  which  the  members  were  free  to  act  if  circumstances 

I      *  Total  paid  out  up  to  September  50,  1909. 
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demanded  it,  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  membership  and 
productive  of  better  results. 

At  the  tv/ent;^'- third  session,  a  general  reconstruction  of 
the  laws  of  the  Order  and  of  the  Benefit  Department  took  place, 
and  the  prosperity  which  inarks  the  later  years,  is  largely 
attributed  to  the  successful  and  satisfactory  operation  of  these 
laws. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  was  the  third  to 
develop.     This  order  was  organized  December  1,  I875  at  Port  Jervis 
New  York,    with  eleven  members  and  one  lodge,  knovm  as  the  Deer 
Park  Lodge.     The  first  annual  convention  was  held  at  Hornellsville , 
New  York,  December  1^ ,  I874,  at  which  time  twelve  lodges  had  been 
organized.     The  second  annual  convention  was  held  at  Indianapolis 
in  December  I875,  and  had  representatives  from  thirty-one  lodges, 
which  showed  a  total  membership  of  60O.     At  the  third  annual 
convention  in  St.  Louis,  September  1876,  Fifty-three  lodges  and 
1500  members  were  represented.     At  this  m.eeting  the  order 
established  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine,  an  organ  which 
has  been  published  ever  since  that  time. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  brotherhood,  firemen 
were  combined  in  what  was  called  the  International  Firemen's 
Union  and  Protective  Association,  which  met  with  determined 
opposition  from  the  railroads.     The  brotherhood  up  to  lR77  was 
known  as  an  insurance  and  fraternal  organization,  but  by  that 
time  it  had  absorbed  the  few  remaining  local  unions  of  the 
International  Firemen's  Union,  becoming  a  labor  organization  and 
participating  in  some  of  the  strikes  of  l877.     The  disfavor 
with  which  members  of  the  firem.en's  brotherhood  were  generally 
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regarded,  after  the  strikes  of  1877,  retarded  the  p;rowth  of  the 
"brotherhood;  hut  since  I885  it  has  heen  generally  successful  in 
espousing  the  interests  of  this  class  of  railroad  employees.  The 
brotherhood,  however,   in  recent  years  deplores  strikes,  and 
insists  upon  its  nemhers  standing  hy  agreements  which  they  make 
with  employers. 

This  order  like  its  sister  orders  has  had  a  steady  and 
healthjr    growth  until  today  it  embraces  a  membership  of  over 
56,000,  penetrating  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  also 
extending  into  Canada. 

In  the  Spring  of  I883,  a  few  railway  men  of  all 
occupations,  chiefly  brakem.en,  formed  at  Albany,  New  York,  a 
society  called  the  Capitol  City  Aid  Association.     The  object  was 
protection  by  mutual  benevolence.     In  the  following  June,  eight 
brakemen  met  in  a  way  car  at  Oneonta,  New  York  and  organized  the 
first  auxiliary  branch,  called  No.  2,     This  enterprising  off- 
spring withdrew  from  the  Capitol  City  and  set  itself  up  as 
Oneonta  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Brakemen.  This 
occurred  in  July  I683.     All  members  were  brakem.en.     The  Capitol 
City  Association  finding  itself  no  longer  followed  turned  about 
and  followed  the  new  head,  becoming  Capitol  City  Lodge  No.  3. 

The  organization  adopted  a  constitution  at  a  convention 
held  at  Oneonta,  New  York  on  September  12,  1883.     At  a  subsequent 
convention  the  name  was  changed  to  the  one  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  namely  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen.     The  order 
spread  very  rapidly  and  filled  a  long  felt  want  among  trainmen. 
Its  growth  has  been  characterized  by  the  same  steady  development 


as  we  have  seen  in  the  other  orders  of  a  like  nature  and  its 
memhership  at  present  emloraces  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
railv/ay  trainmen. i 


—  Report  of  the  Industrial  Cornmission  together  with  letters  from 
Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Gqrretson  represents  The  Sources  of  Information 
for  this  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  AIMS  OF  ORGAJJIZED  RAILWf  T.AIiOR. 

Looking  at  the  railway  lalsor  organizations  of  today  we 
cannot  "but  wonder  what  aims  have  inspired  their  growth  froin  a  few 
feehle  associations  to  the  powerful  organizations  thich  are  now 
such  important  factors  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  country. 
Investigation  reveals  that  the  aims  of  the  brotherhoods  are  one 
and  the  sane.     They  are,  in  general,  to  elevate  the  social,  moral 
and  intellectual  standing  of  their  members ;  to  guard  their 
financial  interests  and  promote  their  general  welfare;  to  aid 
their  poDr  and  distressed  members;  to  cultivate  and  maintain 
amicable  relations  between  employer  and  employee.     These  are  the 
aims,  the  purposes  for  which  the  organizations  have  their  being. 
To  discover  the  aims  is  a  thing  easily  accomplished,  but  when  this 
has  been  done  v/e  ara  still  confronted  by  the  question,  how  have 
they  succeeded  in  these  aims? 

One  has  but  to  look  at  the  man  of  today  to  see  that  there 
has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  social,  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  railway  employee.     He  is  no  longer  a  man  ignorant 
of  social  usages,   illiterate  and  morally  depraved,  but  he  is 
rscognized  as  the  highest  type  of  labor,  a  man  well  equipped 
socially,  mentally  and  morally. 

To  what  must  these  conditions  be  attributed?    There  is 
but  one  answer--the  Brotherhoods.     The  social  communion  of  the 
lodge,  has  smoothed  down  rough  edges  and  has  given  to  hira  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence.     The  various  publications  of  the 
orders  have  exerted  an  educational  influence  of  inestimable 
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value.     The  average  trades  union  journal  contains  not  only  the 
current  topics  of  the  day,  iDut  also  apt  editorials  and  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  employes'  efficiency. 

The  organizations  have  guarded  against  immorality  with 
severe  penalities,  for  they  realize  that  this  matter  is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  their'  orders.     The  doctrines  of  the 
orders  teach  temperance  in  all  things,  and  they  are  severely 
upheld.     All  of  the  organizations  strictly  prohibit  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  by  their  members,  and  as  a  result  the 
average  member  of  railway  brotherhoods  is  a  man  of  temperate 
habits.     It  is  realized  that  the  day  is  past  when  the  railway 
man  could,  and  was  expected  to  be,  a  man  of  intemperate  and 
immoral  practices.    Mr.  vV.  S.   Stone,  grand  chief  of  the 
brotherhood  of  locomotive     engineers  says,  "Our  aim  is  to  better 
the  condition  and  elevate  the  standard  of  our  members,  our  motto 
is  Sobriety,  Justice,  and  Morality,  Our  guidance  the  golden  rule: 
We  had  a  temperance  plank  in  our  by-laws  ten  years  before  the 
railways  had  it".* 

The  brotherhoods  have  well  achieved  their  aims  in  regard 
to  protecting  the  financial  and  general  welfare  of  their  members. 
One  of  the  best  illustrations  in  this  regard  is  the  wage  schedule. 
This  is  a  scale  of  v/ages  and  a  set  of  rules  defining  working 
conditions.     It  is  a  form  of  agreement,  between  the  general 
superintendent  or  general  manager  representing  the  company,  and  a 
committee  representing  one  or  more  classes  of  the  employes.  The 
agreement  contains  provisions  regarding  the  classification  and 
rate  of  pay,  extra  compensation  for  extra  work,  dalayed  time, 

•  Personal  letter  to  writer. 
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overtime,  rights  and  privileges,  discipline,  and  in  fact  every 
provision  regarding  the  payment  for  all  kinds  of  services.  The 
organizations  have  been  very  successful  in  steadi3.y  increasing 
wages  and  "bettering  the  conditions  under  which    their  members 
work. 

Another  factor  used  "by  the  "brot^ierhoods  in  promoting  and 
protecting  the  general  welfare  of  their  members  is  the  grievance 
committee.     Their  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  Every 
complaint,  grievance,  or  request  for  ruling  is  made  to  the  lodge 
in  writing,  and  considered  in  their  regular  meeting.    Each  case  is 
discussed  in  lodge  and  must  have  a  two-thirds  support  before  it 
is  referred  to  the  local  grievance  committee  for  adjustm.ent  with 
the  local  officers  of  the  railroad  company.     If  the  local  committee 
fails  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  with  the  r ailroad 
company  it  is  reported  back  to  the  lodge  and  a  vote  taken  as  to 
whether  it  shall  be  dropped  or  referred  to  the  general  grievance 
committee . 

The  general  grievance  committee  is  made  up  of  the  officers 
from  all  the  local  lodges  of  the  order  on  that  particular  railroad. 
The  general  committee,  when  it  meets,  has  all  the  grievances  from 
every  lodge  on  the  road.     Each  case  is  reviewed,  voted  on  and 
placed  on  the  docket  by  a  two- thirds  vote.    After  this  has  been 
done  the  general  committee  makes  an  appointment  with  the  general 
officer  of  the  railroad  and  endeavors  to  adjust  each  case.     If  no 
concessions  are  offered,  and  the  general  conmittee  and  the  official 
of  the  brotherhood,  whom  they  have  calledin  to  assist,  consider  it 
justified,  a  poll  of  the  membership  is  taken  to  ascertain  whether 
two-thirds  will  vote  to  sustain  the  committee  and  official  in 
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aggressive  measures,  even  to  the  extent  of  susi^ending  work. 

That  the  efforts  of  organized  lalsor  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  their  m.embers  have  not  heen  in  vain  is  aptly 
illustrated  hy  the  remarks  of  an  executive  official  of  one  of  our 
eastern  roads.     He  says:   "It  is  true  that  the  influence  of  the 
labor  union  has  "brought  about  a  different  treatment  of  men.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  things  which  have  been  done  in 
favor  of  the  clients  of  labor  organizations  which  would  not  have 
been  done  otherwise.     The  majority  of  concessions  that  have  been 
secured  by  the  responsible  railroad  brotherhoods  have  been  things 
that  have  been  just  and  right , concessions  that  the  men  should 
have  had. 

Not  only  have  the  organizations  aimed  to  promote  their 
own  welfare,  but  they  have  also  endeavored  to  cooperate  and 
maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  railway  com.panies  themselves. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  is  such  as  to  demand  more  extended 
treatment  than  can  be  given  here, and  v/e  shall  devote  a  later 
chapter  to  its  discussion.     We  may,  however,  point  out  in  passing, 
a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  they  do  cooperate.     One  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  is  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  employees  to 
aid  the  railways  in  com.bating  unfavorable  legislation.  Another 
is  the  cooperation  of  the  employes  to  secure  a  more  efficient 
service.     There  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways  in  vfoich  they  work 
together  for  their  common  good,  and  one  has  but  to  look  at 
conditions  in  the  early  days  to  realize  what  this  means.     At  that 
time  incessant  war  v/as  waged  betv/een  the  em.ployers  and  the 
employees.  Favoritism,  and  many  other  evil  features  were  present. 

*  Quoted  in  Letter  from  Mr.  Garretson  to  writer. 
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Today,  however,  we  have  both  classes  realizing  that  their  interests 
are  co-ordinate  and  not  opposed.     The  result  is  "better  feeling, 
"better  conditions,  and  an  improvement  in  the  welfare  of  both. 

One  of  the  foremost  aims  of  these  organizations  is  the 
protection  of  their  families  by  a  system,  of  benevolence.     To  this 
end,  they  have,   in  every  case,  organized  insurance  departments. 
To  one  who  has  never  been  in  touch  with  railroad  life  and  its 
great  dangers,  it  may  seem  strange  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  this 
matter.    But  in  a  great  m.any  cases  the  railroad  man  is  unable  to 
obtain  insurance  at  reasonable  rates,  in  any  com.pany.     Kence  the 
department  of  brotherhood  activity  has  much  significance.  It 
means  that  in  case  of  accident  or  death  his  family  will  be 
provided  for,  and  that  his  mind  is  relieved  from  worry  so  far  as 
this  is  concerned.     This  aim  is  one  prompted  by  the  higher 
instincts  of  man  kind,  and  it  cannot  be  comm.ended  too  strongly. 
Naturally  it  has  met  with  abundant  success.      Each  of  the 
brotherhoods  at  present  writes  enough  insurance  to  represent  a 
large  business  in  that  line. 

Organized  railway  labor  has  today  in  a  large  measure 
achieved  its  aims.     It  is  no  longer  a  feeble  factor  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  but  a  force  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  It 
represents  no  longer  an  aggregation  of  illiterates,  but  an  order 
of  well  educated  and  temperate  men,  working  under  the  influence 
of  the  best  possible  mot ives--"Sobrie ty ,  Truth,  Justice,  and 
Honesty."    Today  the  brotherhoods  stand  not  only  for  the  highest 
type  of  labor  but  also  as  a  model  cf  the  doctrines  they  advocate. 
They  hold  their  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  labor  world  for  two 
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reasons:  they  control  the ir  merahers  and  carry  out  their  contracts* 
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CHAPTER  III 
GEKERA.L  STPUCTUEE  OF  THE  ORGAITIZATIONS. 

The  organization  of  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
may  "be  properly  regarded  as  typical,  and  it  will  therefore 
receive  first  attention. 
ORGANIZATIOIf  Am  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Grand  International  Division  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  is  the  supreme  pov/er  of  that  order.     It  is 
composed  of  a  Grand  Chief  Engineer,   three  Assistant  Grand  Chief 
Engineers,  a  First  Grand  Engineer;  a  Second  Grand  Engineer;  a 
Third  Grand  Engineer;  a  First  Grand  Assistant  Engineer;  a  Second 
Grand  Assistant  Engineer;  a  Third  Grand  Assistant  Engineer;  a 
Grand  Guide;  a  Grand  Chaplin;  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Insurance  Department  and  one  delegate  from  each  subdivision. 

/^he  four  railway  "brotherhoods,  it  may  he  noted,  are  almost 
identical  in  structure.     Each  order  is  made  up  of  a  Grand  Division 
lodge  and  under  this  is  the  local  subdivision  or  lodge. 

The  Grand  International  Division  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  order,  and  its  enactments 
and  decisions  upon  all  questions  are  final.     This  body  has  power 
to  grant  charters  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  subdivisions  in 
any  state  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  other  country^ and  it 
holds  its  meetings  every  two  years  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
May. 

The  Grand  Chief  Engineer  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the 
interests  of  the  brotherhood.     He  is  the  official  head  of  the 
order  and  has  general  direction  of  the  Assistant  Grand  Chiefs. 
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He  also  exercises  full  control  over  the  Grand  Officers  and  the 
Order  ingeneral.     It  is  his  duty  to  preside  at  all  ireetings  of 
the  Grand  International  Division  and  submit,  to  each  convention, 
a  message  setting  forth  what  legislation,  in  his  opinion,  is 
necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers.     He  signs  all  charters,  decides  all  con- 
troversies which  are  appealed  from  subdivisions,  and  may  at 
any  time  call  a  special  session  of  the  Grand  International 
Division,  v/ith  the  consent  of  the  other  members.     The  three 
Assistant  Grand  Chief  Engineers  are  constantly  at  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  brotherhood.     Their  duties  are  to  visit  the 
subdivisions,  assist  in  organizing  new  ones,  and  perform  other 
duties  that  the  Grand  Chief  assigns  them.     The  first  Grand 
Engineer  likewise  em.ploys  himself  attending  to  the  interests 
of  the  Brotherhood.     In  case  the  Grand  Chief  Engineer  dies  or 
resigns,  he  is  next  in  authority  and  has  power  to  call  the 
grand  officers  together  in  order  to  fill  the  vacancy.     He  keeps 
the r  ecords  and  proceedings  of  the  Grand  International  Division 
at  each  meeting,  and  sends  one  copy  of  them  to  each  of  the 
subordinate  divisions.     It  is  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  each 
subdivision,   including  the  date  of  its  organization,  location 
and  a  correct  list  of  all  its  members.     He  attests  all  official 
documents  in  addition  to  receiving  and  caring  for  all  funds  of 
the  Grand  Division.     The  Second  Grand  Engineer  is  the  manager 
of  the  official  publication,  and  has  charge  of  all  advertising 
subscriptions,  etc.     His  energies  are  directed  toward  improving 
this  publication  and  making  it  a  factor  in  the  advancement  of 
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the  interests  that  are  cornmon  to  the  Brotherhood.     The  Third 
Grand  Engineer  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  Second  Grand  Engineer. 
The  First  Grand  Assistant  Engineer  maintains  order  at  the  sitting 
of  the  convention  and  performs  such  duties  as  are  assigned  him 
hy  the  Grand  Chief  Engineer.     The  Second  Grand  Assistant 
Engineer  acts  as  auditor  and  examines  all  acounts  of  the  Grand 
Chief  and  First  Grand  Engineers, annually  or  more  ofter,  if 
required.     It  is  also  his  duty  to  report  all  cases  of  fraud  or 
misconduct  to  the  executive  committee,  who  examine  the  case. 
The  Third  and  Fourth  Grand  Engineers  act  as  sergeants-at-arms , 
and  introduce  delegates  and  visiting  brothers.     The  Chaplin 
assists  in  the  ritulistic  exercises  of  opening  and  closing  the 
Grand  International  Division  and  performs  the  duties  of  chaplain. 
The  three  Assistant  Grand  Chief  Engineers,   the  President  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Insurance  association,  together  with 
the  other  salaried  officers  of  the  Grand  Division  constitute 
an  advisory  board  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
brotherhood. 

The  standing  Committees  of  the  Grand  International 
Division  are:   (1)  Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Constitution; 
(2)  Committee  on  Finance;   (3)  Committee  on  Work;   (4)  Committee  on 
Salaries;  (5)  Executive  Committeei   (6)  Committee  on  Revisions. 
These  committees  consist  of  five  members  each,  appointed  by  the 
Grand  Chief  Engineer  for  period  of  two  years. 

The  organization  of  the  subdivision  is  along  the  same 
line  as  that  of  the  Grand  Division,  but  of  course,  upon  a 
smaller  scale.     When  the  engineers  of  any  railway  wish  to 
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organize  a  subdivision, they  must  apply  to  the  subdivision  near- 
est to  where  the  new  subdivision  is  to  be  located/    The  Chief 
Engineer  of  this  subdivision  nust  first  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  majority  of  the  General  Committee  of  Adjustment  on  the  road 
where  the  subdivision  is  to  be  located.     He  then  applies  to  the 
Grand  Chief  Engineer  for  the  forms  and  papers  necessary  for 
organization  after  which  he  proceeds  to  initiate. 

The  subdivision  Officers  are  elected  every  two  years. 
They  are:  Chief  Engineer,  Assistant  Engineer,  Second  Engineer, 
First  Assistant,  Engineer  Guide,  Chaplain.     These  officers  are 
to  the  local  what  the  Grand  officers  are  to  the  Grand  Division. 
The  members  of  the  local  committee  of  adjustment  elect  one  of 
their  members  to  represent  them  in  the  Grand  Division  Convention 
and  upon  legislative  board. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  Constitution  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
provides  that  no  person  may  become  a  member  unless  he  is  a  white 
man  (including  Mexicans),  21  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and 
write,  a  man  of  good  moral  character,   temperate  habits,  and  a 
locomotive  engineer  in  actual  service  when  proposed,  and  he 
must  have  had  at  least  6  months  experience  as  such. 

No  candidate  can  be  initiated  during  a  strike  on  the 
road  on  which  he  is  employed.     Nor  will  his  application  be 
considered  if  he  has  ever  taken  the  place  of  any  one  engaged  in 
a  strike  conducted  by  a  legally  organized  body  of  labor.  The 
Brotherhood  does  not  allow  its  members  to  join  any  other  labor 
organization  except  the  order  of  Steam  Engineers,  under  the 
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penalty  of  expulsion. 

Any  member  who  is  discharged  ■b3'-  a  railway  for  drunkenness 
is  expelled  from  the  Brotherhood  if  found  guilty,  and  if  a 
mem'ber  is  found  guilty  of  keeping  a  saloon  where  intoxicating 
liquor  is  sold  or  joining  any  secret  detective  arency  or  using 
a  travelling  card  for  commercial  purposes  or  deserting  his 
family  without  good  cause  or  neglecting  his  duty  or  wilfully 
injuring  the  property  of  his  employer  while  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  or  otherwise,  he  is  expelled. 

The  influence  or  sjn^ipathy  of  the  Brotherhood  as  a  "body 
may  not  "be  enlisted  or  used  in  favor  of  any  political  or 
religious  body,  and  no  member  is  allowed  under  any  circumstances 
or  in  any  manner  to  discuss,  in  meeting  or  while  discussing 
subdivision  matters,  any  religious  belief,  or  criticize  the 
religious  beliefs  of  any  of  the  members. 

The  requirem.ents  for  membership  in  the  Organization 
lailway  Conductors  are  with  few  exceptions  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.     As  to  the  length  of 
time  the  applicant  must  have  been  engaged  as  conductor,  the 
constitution  requires  that  he  must  have  had  at  least  three 
months  experience  as  conductor  and  two  years  in  train  service. 
Ko  member  can  sell  intoxicating  liquor  in  any  form. 

With  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  the  candidate 
must  have  served  at  least  one  year  as  a  railway  trainman,  and 
must  actually  be  employed  in  train  or  yard  service.  Railway 
trainmen  include:   in  road  service:-  conductors,  train 
baggagemen,  brakemen  or  train  flagmen.     In  Yard  service:- 
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yard  masters,  assistart  yard  masters,  yard  conductors,  firemen, 
flagrrien,  "brakenen,  switchmen,  or  persons  perfonD.ing  the  duties 
of  such  and  paid  compensation  therefore.     They  must  "be  not  less 
than  1(3  or  over  45  years  of  age. 

The  applicant  for  membership  in  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  and 
have  served  at  least  9  months  as  a  locmotive  fireman.  The 
brotherhood  also  prohibits  the  use  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  by  its  mem.bers.     The  other  qualifications  are  the 
.  same  as  in  the  sister  orders. 

DUES,-  FEES  &  ASSESSMENTS. 

The  brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  levies  grand  dues 
of  $2.50  per  year  on  each  member.     Thia  includes  the  subscription 
to  the  Journal.     Fifty  cents  is  applied   to  the  charity  fund  to 
pay  pensions,  and  all  that  remains  in  the  treasury,  after  these 
deductions,   is  placed  in  the  general  fund.     The  initiation  fee 
iB~|l0.00  and  the  charter  fee  is  ^20.00. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  requires  that  every 
division  must  pay  annually,  for  each  member  in  good  standing 
and  for  every  member  initiated  during  the  year,   the  sum  of 
|2.00.     The  revenue  of  the  Grand  Division  is  divided  as  follows: 
For  charters  and  supplies  for  each  Division  $6o,00    For  every 
division  card  issued  by  General  Secretary,  |1.00.     For  every 
honorary  credential  issued  by  General  Secretary,  $1.00.  No 
person  is  admitted  to  the  order  for  a  less  sum  than  $5«00» 

The  charter  fee  for  the  Brotherhood  Railway  Trainmen  is 
150.00,   the  adm-ission  fee  is  never  less  than  $1.00^  Assessments 
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of  $0.25  known  as  grand  dues  are  levied  upon  all  merabers  for 
each  of  the  following  months:  January,  Pehruary,  April,  May, 
July,  August,  October  and  November,  and  each  assessment  must 
be  paid  before  the  first  day  of  the  month  for  which  the 
assessment  is  levied.  A  member  who  fails  to  make  payment  is 
expelled  without  notice  or  action. 

^  The  grand  lodge  maintains  the  following  funds  which  are 
^sed  exclusively  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  created: 
general  fund;  beneficiary  fund;  protective  fund;  a  convention 
fund.     The  general  fund  consists  of  all  receipts  from  grand 
dues,  charters,  receipts  from  the  Journal.     The  beneficiary,  and 
protective  fund  we  shall  explain  later.     The  convention  fund  is 
collected  in  the  same  way  as  the  grand  dues.     The  fund  is  used 
to  pay  delegates  expenses  to  the  conventions  of  the  brotherhood. 
In  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  the  application  fee  is 
$2.00  and  the  money  derived  from  this  source  is  turned  over  to 
the  general  fund.     The  initiation  fee  is  never  less  than  I3.OO 
and  the  reserve  from  this  source  is  turned  over  to  the  general 
fund.     The  grand  dues  are  |2.00  each  year,  and  the  provisions 
for  payment  and  penalty  for  delinquency  are  the  same  as  in  the 
other  orders.     The  charter  fee  is 

In  each  of  the  orders  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  to  make  the 
fees  and  dues  of  each  a  character  as  to  admit  men  of  the  proper 
type.     Thus  efficiency  is  the  aim  rather  than  ability  to  pay 
high  dues. 
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GRIEVANCES. 

Another  interesting  phase  in  the  structure  of  these 
brotherhoods  is  the  provision  made  for  adjustment  of  claims 
and  /grievances.     This  is  usually  done  through  local  and  general 
committees  of  adjustment. 

The  plan  followed  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  is  typical.     It  requires  that  there  shall  "be  a 
standing  committee  of  adjustment,  on  any  system  of  railway  where 
two  or  more  subdivisions  are  organized.     Each  subdivision  is 
entitled  to  one  representative  and  one  vote  in  the  committee. 
A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  membership  of  those  employed 
on  the  system  or  roads  interested  is  required  to  form  an 
Executive  Committee  of  Adjustment,  and  no  issue  can  be  made 
with  any  road  or  system  unless  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  men 
affected  is  obtained./    When  there  are  two  or  more  railroad 
companies,  each  having  separate  presidents  or  general  managers 
and  the  roads  are  controlled  by  one  sj'-stem,  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  must  be  obtained  before  an  executive  committee 
may  be  formed.     This  having  been  obtained,  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  each 
general  committee  of  adjustment  of  each  district  comprising  the 
system,  is  elected  by  the  general  committee  of  adjustment.  The 
duties  of  this  committee  are  to  take  up  differences  for 
adjustment  with  the  chief  executive  of  the  system.     When  this 
committee  has  failed  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  differences 
it  reports  to  that  effect,  and  the  executive  committee  for  the 
system  is  summoned  to  convene. 
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The  Executive  Cojnmittee  together  with  the  Grand  Chief 
Engineer  then  take  up  the  matter  with  the  chief  executive  of 
the  syndicate  and  endeavor  "by  all  reasonahle  means  to  secure 
adjustment.     Failing  an  agreement  the  Grand  Chief  Engineer  and 
Executive  Committee  determine  whether  to  make  an  issue 
involving  all  the  systems  of  the  syndicate. 

In  the  case  of  a  line  or  system  of  railroad  under,  or 
controlled  by  one  president,  or  "by  an  Executive  Committee,  under 
whom  there  are  one  or  more  presidents  or  managers,  and  a  road 
or  branch  constitutes  a  separate  department  of  the  system,  on 
which  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  have  difff^rent 
schedules  to  pay  from  those  in  force  on  other  parts  of  the 
system,  such  road  or  branch  has  the  privilege  of  maintaining 
its  own  general  committee  of  adjustment.     At  each  session  of  the 
local  committee  of  adjustment  of  each  subdivision  meets  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  chairman,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
adjust  the  grievances  of  the  respective  members  with  the  local 
officers  of  the  road  or  system.     If  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
with  the  local  officers  is  not  reached,  the  grievances  are  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  adjustment  for 
further  action,  unless  instructed  to  the  contrary  by  a  two- thirds 
vote  of  the  men  affected.     At  each  session  of  the  general 
committee  of  adjustment  an  executive  committee  is  elected.  The 
duties  of  this  committee  are  to  take  up  for  adjustment,  any 
differences  which  the  general  committee  has  failed  to  adjust 
satisfactory  with  the  management  of  the  system. 

These  brotherhoods  do  not  allow  the  chairman  of  any 
general  or  local  committee  of  adjustment  to  meet  with  or  go 
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"before  the  general  raanager,  Superintendent  or  Master  Mechanic 
of  any  road,  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment  without  first 
consulting  with  the  other  raerahers  of  his  committee,  and  he  must 
then  be  accompanied  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  General  or 
Local  Committee.    Members  are  prohibited  from  making  any 
contracts  or  verbal  agreements  without  the  consent  of  the 
general  corimittee  or  adjustment. 

The  structure  and  working  of  the  various  grievance 
committees  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  thus 
briefly  outlined  is  identical  with  that  of  each  of  its  sister 
orders. 
STRIKE  BEMEFITS. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  provides  that  any 
member  who  loses  his  position  on  account  of  participation  in  a 
legalized  strike,  or  on  account  of  his  interest  in  Brotherhood 
matters,  shall  receive  |40.00  per  month  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  unless  he  gets  employment  sooner.     The  Organization  of 
Railway  Conductors  makes  the  amount  $^0,00  per  month  payable 
till  the  end  of  the  strike,  and  relief  from  assessments  is 
granted.     The  Brotherhood  of  Railv/ay  Trainm.en  pays  I35.OO  per 
month  during  the  strike  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Piremen 
f40.00  per  month. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  meets  strike 
expenses  by  taking  the  amount  from  the  general  fund.  The 
Organization  of  Railway  Conductors  levies  an  assessment  of 
per  quarter  payable  in  advance,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railv/ay 
Trainmen,  $1.00  per  annum  payable  quarterly  and  the  Brotherhood 


of  Locomotive  Firemen  75/  per  quarter. 

These  funds  are  known  as  protective  funds  and  each  order 
provides  that  when  a  certain  amount  has  "been  reached  the 
assessment  shall  cease.     The  difference  in  benefits  paid  and 
assessments  levied  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  the 
memhers  pay  is  lower  in  some  orders  than  in  others.  For 
instance,  the  conductor  receives  "better  v^ages  than  the 
hrakemtan  or  switchjnan  and  consequently  is  "better  ahle  to  pay 
higher  assessm.ents.    Accordingly  the  higher  paid  men  receive  the 
larger  "benefits,  since  their  earning  capacity  is  greater. 

LEGISLATIVE  BOARDS 

Another  important  phase  of  the  organizations  is  found  in 
their  legislative  "boards  whose  duty  is  to  introduce  and  work 
in  behalf  of  legislation  beneficial  to  railvray  employees  and  to 
oppose  that  which  is  unfavorable.     They  are  usually  elected  for 
terms  of  two  years  and  are  maintained  by  means  of  assessm.ents 
which  vary  in  the  different  organizations. (  Their  activities 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locom.otive  Engineers  which  is,  at  present,  urging 
the  passage  of  a  law  which  will  make  it  a  misdemeanor,  with  a 
penalty  attached,  for  a  railroad  to  promote  firemen  to  the 
position  of  engineer  unless  they  have  fired  a  locomotive  at 
least  three  years.     They  also  wish  to  make  it  unlawful  to  hire 
an  engineer  v/ho  has  not  been  promoted  from  the  position  of 
f  irem.an. 
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CT-IAPTER  IV 
MUTUAL  BEJJEPIT  AND  INSURAITCE 

Owing  to  the  extremely  hazardous  nature  of  certain 
"branches  of  railv/ay  employment  workers  in  these  branches  are 
considered  very  poor  risks  by  insurance  companies.     In  consequence 
the  Railway  unions  maintain  insurance  departments  of  their  own. 

The  structure  of  this  department  differs  somewhat  in  the 
four  orders.     The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the 
Order  of  Railv;ay  Conductors  have  departm.ents  that  are  of 
independent  organizations,  while  those  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen  and  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Eiremen  have  the 
Benefit  department  incorporated  within  the  order  itself.  It 
will  "be  convenient  to  consider  the  first  two  order  together 
and  then  the  two  latter. 

The  insurance  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  five  trustees  who  are  elected  at  a  regular 
"biennial  session  of  the  association,  and  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  j^ears.     The  President  presides  over  all  meetings,  signs  all 
policies,  official  papers  and  all  orders  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer. 
He  has  general  supervision  of  the  books  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  sees  that  all  laws  are  enforced. 

The  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  keeps  the  records  of 
all  meetings  of  the  association  and  all  its  business  transactions. 
He  conducts  all  correspondence,  handles  all  moneys,  and  is 
required  to  prepare  all  notices  of  death  assessments  as  well  as 
certificates  of  membership.     He  makes  a  report  annually  or  more 
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often  if  required  "by  the  "board  of  trustees,  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  association. 

The  policies  written  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  range  from  $1,500  to  ^ApOO, 

No  person  can  "become  a  mem."ber  of  the  Association  unless 
he  is  a  mem'ber  in  good  standing  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.     He  must  be  of  good  health  and  free  from  any  disease 
or  disability  that  will  be  likely  to  shorten  his  life  or  to 
prevent  him  from  following  his  usual  occupation.     He  must  have 
two  good  eyes,  both  hands  and  both  feet,  a.nd  must  be  under  50 
years  of  age.     Those  under  40  years  of  age  are  permitted  to  carry 
the  full  amount  of  insurance  v/hich  is  $4,500.     Applicants  under 
45  may  take  out  and  carry  insurance  to  the  amount  of  |5»500; 
those  over  45  and  under  50  are  granted  insurance  only  to  the 
amount  of  $1,500. 

The  Order  of  Railvray  Conductors  has  an  administrative 
body  similar  to  that  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locom.otive  Engineers, 
with  the  exception  that  the  former  has  an  Insurance  Comjnittee 
elected  by  the  Grand  Division.     This  insurance  Committee  is  the 
executive  head  of  the  department,  and  no  expense  for  the 
department  may  be  incurred  without  its  consent.     All  death  and 
disability  claims  are  subject  to  its  examination  and  no  claim 
can  be  paid  without  its  approval. 

The  Benefit  Department  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
issues  three  classes  or  series  of  certificates:  Series  A 
consisting  of  certificates  limited  to  $1,000  each;  Series  B 
consisting  of  certificates  limited  to  $2,000  each;  Series  C 


I 
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consisting  of  certificates  limited  to  $3,000  each. 

In  regard  to  membership,  any  memlDer  of  the  order  who 
is  in  good  standing  and  satisfactory  physical  condition  may 
"become  a  member  of  the  Insurance  Department  under  the  following 
provisions:  Those  not  over  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
becoming  members  of  this  department  are  eligible  to  any  series; 
those  over  35  and  not  over  42  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
admission  are  eligible  to  series  A  and  B  only;  those  over  42 
years  and  not  over  50  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  A  only  while 
those  over  ^0  years  of  age  are  not  eligible  to  membership. 

Both  organizations  have  reserved  the  right  to  place  any 
applicant  in  a  series  lower  in  amount  than  that  applied  for  or 
to  which  he  is  eligible  according  to  classification,  provided 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  department  consider  such  an  action 
justified  by  the  health  record  of  the  applicant.     Both  brother- 
hoods provide  that  if  a  member  is  suspended,  expelled  or 
withdraws,  his  certificate  becomes  void. 

Each  member  upon  admission  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers' benefit  department  is  required  to  pay  an 
admission  fee  of  50  cents  for  each  policy.     This  fee  is  turned 
over  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Association. 

The  payment  of  policies  is  made  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  general  assessment  levied  upon  the  members  of  the  Association. 
Policy  holders  are  required  to  remit  to  the  secretary  of  the 
division  the  amount  of  assessment  called  for  within  thirty  days 
from  date  of  notice,  and  any  member  failing  to  do  this,  forfeits 
his  membership  and  any  claim  for  benefit  against  the  association. 


Any  member  of  five  years  standing  who  'becomes  totally 
disabled,  or  on  account  of  old  age  or  infirmities,  unable  to 
follow  his  vocation  and  has  no  income,  also  members  of  ten  years 
standing  who  are  over  ^0  years  of  age  and  are  out  of  work, without 
income,  may  make  application  to  have  their  insurance  carried. 
'No  one,  however,  earning         per  month  or  more  is  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  provision,  since  no  person  able  to  earn  f^O 
per  month  would  be  considered  in  such  circumstances  as  to 
warrant  his  being  placed  in  this  class. 

The  fees  for  membership  in  the  Benefit  department  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  must  accom.panj'-  the  application, 
namely  #2.00  for  series  A;  ^A,00  for  aeries  B,  ^6  for  series  C. 
All  amounts  received  for  fees  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
expense  fund. 

Assessments  for  the  payment  of  approved  deaths  and 
disability  claims  are  made  and  paid  as  follows.     Not  later  than 
the  l8th  day  of  December  each  year,  the  Secretary  mails  to  each 
member  of  the  department  notices  advising  them  that  on  the  first 
day  of  the  months  June,  February,  April,  May,  July,  August, 
October  and  May  following  they  are  required  to  pay  an  assessment 
of  ll.OO  forcertif icates  in  series  A;  |2.00  for  those  in  series 
B,  and  $5.00  for  those  in  series  C,  and  that,  on  the  first  day 
of  March,  June,  September  and  December  of  the  following  year, 
they  will  be  required  to  pay  an  assessment  of  |2.00  for 
certificates  in  series  A;  14.00  for  the  series  B  and  |6.00  for 
certificates  in  Series  C.     The  insurance  Committee  orders  an 
expense  assessment  at  any  time  upon  application  from  the 
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Secretary  showing  that  there  is  less  than  ^500  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  Expense  Fund.     Notice  must  he  given  each  meiaber  in 
this  case,  and  any  member  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  before 
the  end  of  the  next  succeeding  month  forfeits  all  rights  in  the 
Benefit  Department.     Should  the  amount  thus  provided  for  prove 
insufficient  to  pay  approved  claims,  the  Secretary  levies  extra 
or  special  assessments  in  such  sums  as  are  directed. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  handle  their 
benefit  payments  in  this  manner.     When  the  death  of  a  member 
occurs,  the  Secretary  of  the  division  tenders  to  the  President 
and  Grand  Secretary-Treasurer,  a  report  of  the  death.  This 
report  is  signed  by  the  mem.bers  of  the  Insurance  Committee,  and 
it  states  the  age  of  the  deceased  and  cause  of  his  death.  An 
order  of  assessment  is  then  issued  of  not  less  than  50  cents  for 
each  ^1,500  policy.     This  is  collected  by  the  Division  Secretary 
and  forv/arded  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer. 

A  reserve  fund  is  created  by  levying  upon  each  member  of 
the  department  on  the  first  day  of  March  an  assessment  of  ^1.00 
for  certificates  in  series  A;  $2.00  for  those  in  series  B; 
I3.OO  for  those  in  series  C.     The  amount  received  from  this 
assessment  is  placed  in  the  Reserve  fund  which  is  under  the 
custody  of  the  Insurance  Committee,  President  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Department.     This  money  is  then  invested  in 
interest  bearing  securities  in  the  names  of  the  custodians  as 
trustees.     No  sums  are  paid  from  the  Reserve  fund  until  it  has 
reached  the  sum  of  $750,000.     After  it  has  reached  this  amount 
the  custodians  have  the  right  to  draw  on  it  as  follov^/s.     When  tl 
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assessments  levied  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  paying  "benefits 
do  not  produce  a  sufficient  si2m  to  pay  claims  legally  approved 
and  due  in  that  year,  and  there  is  not  a  sufficient  sum  on  hand 
as  surplus  to  cover  such  deficits,  drafts  are  made  upon  the 
reserve  fund  for  that  purpose,  and  the  fund  if  replenished  hy 
assessments. 

No  claim  is  paid  until  it  has  been  favorably  approved  by 
the  President  and  General  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association. 
In  no  case  do  the  benefits  of  this  departm.ent  exceed  |4,500  on 
any  claim,  and  all  claims  are  pa2/-able  within  6o  days  from  notice. 

When  the  family  of  the  deceased  have  no  means  to  defray 
the  expense  of  last  sickness  and  burial  expenses,   the  Secretary 
of  the  Division  of  which  the  deceased  v/as  a  member,  has  the 
power  to  pay  all  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  brother  during 
sickness.     The  constitution  of  the  Brotherhood  also  provides 
that  any  member  losing  by  araputation  a  hand  at  or  above  the 
wrist  joint,  a  foot  at  or  above  the  ankle,  or  siistaining  the 
total  and  permanent  loss  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes,  shall 
receive  the  full  amount  of  his  insurance.     The  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  rules  also  contain  this  clause. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
assessments  for  payment  of  benefits,  death  claims  must  be 
submitted  within  a  year.     In  case  the  designated  payee  of  a 
member  should  not  survive  him,   the  benefit  is  paid  to  heirs  of 
the  deceased  as  follows: 

1st  to  the  v/idow  of  the  deceased;  2d  to  the  child  or 
children  of  the  deceased;  3rd  to  the  father;  4th  to  the  mother; 
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5th  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased.     In  default  of 
the  expenses  of  the  last  sickness  and  funeral  of  the  deceased 
they  are  paid  "by  the  Secretary  provided  no  other  provision  is 
made  for  the  pajnnent.     The  "bill,  hov/ever,   is  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  "benefit.     Any  balance  remaining  is  turned  into  the 
expense  fund  of  the  department. 

The  other  two  orders,   the  Brotherhood  of  Railv/aj'-  Trainmen 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Piremen,  have  their  benefit 
departments  organized  along  slightly  different  lines. 

In  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  the  Grand  Lodge, 
which  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  organization,  has  established 
and  maintains  a  fund  known  as  the  Beneficiary  fund.  All  members 
except  the  non-beneficiary  members  are  required  to  participate. 
The  Brotherhood  issues  three  classes  of  certificates,  A  |l,200, 
B  |800  and  C  |400  and  no  member  is  allowed  to  carry  more  than  one 
certificate  at  any  time. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  fund,  the  Grand  Secretary  levies 
assessments  upon  the  members;  upon  each  $1,200  certificate  $2.00; 
upon  each  $800  certificate  $1.50  and  upon  each  $400,  75  cents. 
Each  lodge  is  required  to  remit  through  its  Financier  (Secretary) 
on  or  before  the  ^th  of  the  month  for  which  the  assessment  is  le- 
vied, the  designated  amount  for  each  member  v;ho  has  paid  dues 

for  that  month. 

All  claims  for  disability  that  do  not  come  under  the 
provision  of  the  rules  and  regulations  are  turned  over  to  the 
Beneficiary  Board  which  is  made  up  of  the  Grand  Master,  First 
Vice-Grand  Master,  and  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  This 
committee  receives  the  claim,  and  approves  the  same  if  found 
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worthy,  the  claimant  receiving  the  full  ainount  of  his  certificate 

If  a  member  is  in  good  standing,  and  "becomes  sick  or 
disabled  his  dues  and  assessments  are  paid  by  his  lodge.  The 
lodge  may  also  ^ay  benefits  to  sick  or  diabled  members  at  its 
own  option  but  under  no  circumstances  are  allowances  given  to  a 
member  made  sick  or  disabled  by  intemperate  or  other  immoral 
conduct. 

Payment  of  death  benefits  is  made  only  to  the  family  heirs 
blood  relations,  affianced  wife  or  to  the  persons  dependent  on 
the  member.     No  funeral  benefits  are  paid  except  in  case  of 
pecuniary  emergency  and  then  only  "by  the  way  of  a  loan  which 
does  not  exceed  |l^0,  and  the  amount  so  advanced  isdeducted  from 
the  certificate  of  the  deceased.     If  a  member,  who  is  at  a 
distance  from  his  lodge,  becomes  sick  or  disabled,  the  Board  of 
Relief  of  the  lodge,   in  whose  jurisdiction  he  then  is,  will  make 
provisions  for  his  care  and  relief,  reporting  the  same  through 
the  secretary  of  his  lodge.     All  reasonable  expenses  thus 
incurred  are  paid  by  the  lodge  of  which  the  sick  man  is  a  member. 

The  organization  and  structure  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen t  Benefit  Department  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen.     The  Grand  Lodge 
establishes  and  maintains  a  beneficiary  department  in  which  all 
eligible  members  of  the  brotherhood  participate.     It  maintains, 
by  means  of  assessment,  what  is  known  as  the  beneficiary  fund. 
This  fund  is  disbursed  exclusively  in  pajanent  of  beneficiary 
certificates,   in  case  of  death  or  total  disability  of  members 
in  good  standing.     The  Grand  Lodge  also  levies  a  per  capita  tax 
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which  constitutes  a  general  fund.     This  tax  is  the  same  as  Grand 
dues  and  is  received  by  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  from 
the  receivers  (Secretary)  of  the  subordinate  lodges. 

Unlike  the  other  orders,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Trainmen  does  not  issue  different  classes  of  certificates.  The 
plan  followed  is  this:  Upon  the  death  or  total  disability  of 
a  member  in  good  standing,  the  persons  named  in  the  beneficiary 
certificate  of  the  deceased  member  are  entitled  to  receive,  from 
the  beneficiary  fund  of  the  Order,   the  sum  of  |l,500.     Upon  the 
death  of  the  member,  the  secretary  of  the  lodge  receives  all 
receipts  for  dues  of  the  deceased  member  and  immediately  makes 
a  statement  thereof  to  the  insurance  committee.     These  are  sent 
together  with  the  beneficiary  certificate,  to  the  Grand 
Treasurer  who  later  adjusts  the  claim  if  it  is  found  valid.  All 
assessments  levied  by  the  Grand  Lodge  for  the  Beneficiary 
Department  are  in  the  sum  of  |2.00  for  each  member.  These 
assessments  are  levied  as  often  as  required  to  meet  outstanding 
claims,  and  should  a  subordinate  lodge  fail  to  perform  its 
duties,  all  beneficiary  certificates  held  by  the  members  of  the 
lodge  are  suspended  till  the  returns  are  made. 

As  we  have  seen  from  the  above  analysis  the  aims,  structures 
and  policies  of  these  organizations  are  very  similar.  The 
benefit  departments  of  the  Orders  have  been  advanced  from  a 
state  of  feebleness  to  one  of  strength  and  stability,  due  to 
the  wisdom  of  providing  for  the  establishment  of  reserve  funds 
which, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  continue  to  increase  in  size  till 
thev  have  become  impregnable. 
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Mr.  Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,   in  speaking  of  the  Benefit  Association  of 
his  brotherhood  says: 

"We  have  in  force  today  insurance  amounting  to  |113,679,000 
and  have  paid  out  to  the  beneficiaries  the  sum  of  |20 , 915 , 558. 71. 
No  one  who  has  not  been  in  the  railroad  life  can  appreciate  how 
much  the  distribution  of  this  large  sum  of  money  means  to  the 
families  of  deceased  and  disabled  railroad  men. " 

"In  addition  to  the  insurance  we  have  a  pension  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  our  members,  who,  from  accident,  disease,  or 
misfortune,  are  in  actual  want,  unable  to  earn  a  living,  and  have 
no  families  or  near  relatives  to  care  for  them.     We  have  no 
members  who  are  a  public  charge,  except  seven  or  eight  who  are 
insane  and  for  whom  we  have  no  facilities  for  taking  care  of. 
We  are  jointly^with  three  other  brotherhoods,  building  a  modern 
fireproof  Home  for  Old  and  Disabled  Railroad  Men  at  Highland 
Park,  111.* 

The  strength  of  the  Benefit  Department  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  is  concisely  indicated  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Garretson, 
President  of  that  Order.     He  says: 

"On  October  3I,  1909  our  order  had  a  membership  of  40,000 
in  its  Mutual  Benefit  Department.     Up  to  and  including  September 
50,  1909  we  have  paid  out  insurance  to  disabled  members  and 
beneficiaries  of  deceased  members,  fll , 299 , 567. 00. " 

"We  also  have  in  connection  with  the  order,  a  Relief  Pund 
from  which  pajnnents  are  made  to  such  members  of  the  Order  who 
do  not  come  under  our  disability  insurance  law  and  are  disabled  •> 

•Personal  letter  from  Mr.  Stone  to  Author. 
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in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  them  performing  any  labor.  The 
sums  paid  range  from  ^10.00  to  $40.00  per  month.     At  present  we 
have  ahout  250  nerahers  drawing  this  relief. 

V/e  also  contrihute  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Home  for 
Old  and  Disabled  Railroad  Men  which  is  located  at  Highland  Park, 
Illinois.  "* 


to  Author 


*  Personal  letter  from  Mr 


Garre tson 


NOTE.   The  writer  made  use  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  four  orders 
to  supplement  information  from  other  sources. 
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CHAPTER  V 
STRIKES 

Strikes  are  somewhat  less  common  on  railways  than  in  many 
other  employments.     They  have,  hov/ever,  always  been  considered  a 
more  serious  matter  in  railway  employment  than  in  other 
occupations,  for  the  reason  that  a  successful  strike,  or  even 
one  measurably  so,  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  cessation  of  traffic  for 
a  time  at  least  and  thus  inconvenience  the  public.     The  law 
regulating  the  right  of  the  individual  to  quit  work  and  strike 
does  not  differ  in  principle,  but  varies  somewhat  in  application, 
to  railway  labor  as  compared  with  that  in  other  occupations. 

It  is  probable  that  under  the  common  law  the  most  harmless 
strike  could  be  construed  to  be  illegal  and  would  cone  under  the 
head  of  conspiracy.     The  labor  statutes  of  Enf^land  and  those  of 
the  United  States  also,  emphasize,  perhaps  unduly,  restrictions 
upon  what  is  considered  a  conspiracy,  or  an  act  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

In  the  United  States  the  common  law  has  been,   in  most 
instances,  repealed  by  statues  expressly  legalizing  combinations 
of  laborers  for  mutual  improvement  and  in  some  cases  legalizing 
strikes.     For  the  reasons  already  pointed  out,  strikes  on 
railroads  are  likely  to  be  a  particular  menace  to  the  public,  and 
the  undoubted  right  of  an  individual  to  quit  work  is,  in 
reference  to  railway  employment,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a 
pilot  on  board  of  ship--it  must  be  restricted  more  than  other 
occupations  since  the  public  interest  demands  it.     Thus  an 
engineer  on  a  freight  train  would  not  be  justified  in  quitting 
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work  and  leaving  his  train  on  the  track  v/hen  it  might  be  an 
obstruction  to  a  following  train.     He  would  be  required  b3'-  law  to 
complete  his  run.     Some  states  have  statutes  which  specifically 
regulate  strikes  upon  railways. 

It  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  modern  economasts 
that  labor  coiribinations  with  the  power  to  appeal  in  the  last 
resort  to  a  strike,  or  joint  refusal  to  work  are  under  the  pre* 
sent  system  of  competition,  necessary  and  expedient.     "While  most 
labor  organizations  realize  that  the  strike  is  a  costly  and  in 
most  cases  a  useless  weapon,  with  v/hich  to  accomplish  their 
purposes,   the  wisdom  of  maintaining  the  right  to  strike  as  a  last 
resort  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  injunction  has  been  made  much  use  of  by  employers  to 
compel  specific  fulfillment  of  the  labor  contract.     To  this  use 
of  the  injunction  the  combined  labor  force  of  the  United  States  is 
unalterably  opposed  and  is  insistent  in  its  demand  for  legisla- 
tion to  correct  Vifhat  it  considers  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  the 
courts.     YThile  injunctions  are  granted  to  com^pel  specific 
fulfillment  of  contract,  frequently  in  the  nature  of  "blanket" 
injunctions  against  strikes,   it  is  claimed  that  the  injunction 
is  no  rem.edy  for  employers  against  blacklisting.  •     It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  many  important  authorities  that  the  injunction 
has  played  an  important  part  in  assisting  corporations  to  secure 
their  ends  in  disputes  with  their  employees,  and  that  some 
statutory  limitations  will  have  to  be  placed  upon  the  use  of 
the  injunction. 

*  Strong  et.al.   Industrial  Com.  Kept.  P  505-31* 


The  United  States  arbitration  act  of  I898  provides  that 
either  party  to  a  lahor  controversy  on  interstate  railroads  may 
apxjly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  act  as  mediators.     If  mediation  fails  the 
parties  m.ay  each  appoint  an  arbitrator  and  a  third  is  appointed 
by  the  Commission  of  Labor  and  the  Chairm.an  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comjriission.  Several  officers  of  railways  say  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  act,  but  they  express  the  opinion  that  the 
railway  will  not  arbitrate  any  really  important  question,  such 
as  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  right  of  the  railroad  to  employ  or 
discharge  whom  they  will.  The  question  of  v/ages  is  so  vital  to  the 
financial  interests  of  the  railways  that  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  trust  it  to  the  discussion  of  outside  authorities. 

Compulsorj?-  arbitration  is  depreciated  by  most  of  the 
representatives  of  the  railway  employees  as  well  as  by  a  great 
many  officers  of  the  roads.     A  few  men  however,  think  that  it 
should  be  compulsory  upon  the  parties  to  railway  disputes  to 
submit  their  differences  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comjiiission 
or  some  other  body  which  should  have  full  power  to  investigate. 

The  practice  of  blacklisting  in  one  form  or  another  has 
been  quite  extensive  during  past  years.     Although  it  is  admitted 
that  since  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  by  the  United  States 
Arbitration  Act  of  I898  it  has  been  largely  done  away  with,  yet 
it  exists  now,  for  the  most  part  in  a  secret  form  which  is  very 
difficult  to  reach.     It  appears  clearly  that  the  men  who  took 
part  in  the  Chicago  strike  of  I894  found  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  obtain  employment  thereafter.     Several  witnesses  examined 
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"by  the  Industrial  Comnisr.ion  claimed  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing tetv/een  the  railv/ays,  that  those  who  had  t8.ken  part  in 
the  strike  should  not  be  employed.     It  is  claimed,  also,  that 
hlacklists  containing  the  names  of  strikers  and  especia^lly  strike 
leaders,  were  circulated  among  the  railways,  and  several  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  requirements  made  at  present  hy 
most  railv/ays,  that  applicants  for  emploj/ment  must  submit  letters 
of  recommendation  from  their  former  em.ployers,  have  somewhat  the 
effect  of  the  old  blacklists,  especially  since  secret  marks  are, 
at  times,  attached  to  the  letters  to  indicate  that  the  person  is 
not  to  he  employed.*     It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  railv/ay 
labor  organizations  are,  without  exception,  strongly  opposed  to 
blacklisting  and  are  making  every  effort  to  secure  the  passage 
of  legislation  that  will  do  away  with  the  existing  secret 
practice. 

The  first  strike  participated  in  by  railway  labor  in  the 
United  States  took  place  in  May  1840  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts. 
The  cause  was  a  deduction  from,  the  pay  of  workmen  for  not 
beginning  work  at  the  required  hour.     The  overseer  was  attacked, 
laborers  desiring  v/ork  were  prevented  from  taking  the  place  of 
old  men,  and  attempts  were  made  to  destroy  the  property  of  the 
company.     The  strike    was  of  short  duration,   the  riots  being  soon 
put  down  and  the  ringleaders  arrested. 

There  were  a  great  many  strikes  called  before  the  period 
when  the  various  branches  of  labor  began  to  organize  into  unions; 
since  that  time,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease.  In 
fact  there  have  been  but  a  few  important  ones.     This  is  due 
•  Industrial  Com.^  l^epts.  vol.  4  p  5l5» 
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perhaps  to  the  conservative  policy  of  the  railway  lahor 
organizations  more  than  to  any  other  cause.     On  hut  two  occasions 
have  the  hrotherhoods  taken  really  active  part,  namely,  the 
strikes  of  I877  and  I894. 

The  great  railroad  strikes  of  1877  began  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railways  at  Martinshurg,  West  Virginia.     The  immediate 
cause  was  a  10/^  reduction  in  the  v;ages  of  all  employees,  though 
this  was  hut  one  of  the  grievances.     Wages  already  low,  had  heen 
made  still  lower  by  irregular  employment.    Men  with  fam.il ies 
had  been  allowed  to  work  only  three  or  four  days  per  week,  and 
two  or  three  days  of  each  v/eek  they  had  been  forced  to  spend 
away  from  home  at  their  own  expense.     Their  wages,  payable 
monthly  had  often  been  retained  two,  three  or  even  four  months. 
Though  the  tonnage  of  trains  had  increased,  the  men  had  continued 
to  be  paid  only  by  the  number  of  miles  run,   irrespective  of  the 
time  consumed  in  running.     On  some  roads,   the  cost  of  accidents 
has  been  assessed  upon  employeis. 

In  most  instances  the  strike  affected  only  the  freight 
service.     There  was  rioting,  destruction  of  property,  and  loss 
of  life  at  Martinshurg,  Baltimore  and  various  places  in 
Pennsylvania.     The  state  militia  at  Martinshurg  and  Pittsburg 
sympathized  with  the  strikers  and  refused  to  fire  upon  them.  As 
a  result  the  United  States  troops  were  then  ordered  out, and  on 
their  appearance  the  mobs  fled.     In  Cincinnati , Newark  (Ohio), 
Toledo  and  St.  Louis  mobs  of  roughs  and  tramps  collected  and 
succeeded  in  closing  most  of  the  shops,  factories,  and  rolling 
mills  in  these  cities.     In  Chicas^o  the  communists  made  a 
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f ormidalDle  demonstration'.     In  these  places,  and  ir  Syracuse, 
Buffalo,  West  Albany  and  Hornellsville ,  New  York,   the  mobs  were 
dispersed  by  the  state  militia  without  violence  or  destruction 
of  property.  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  however,  was  the  center  of 
mob  vicleoce.     About  160O  cars,  including  passenger  and  baggage 
coaches;  126  locomotives  and  all  the  shops'  materials  and 
buildings,  except  one  or  two  small  ones,  were  burned.     The  tracks 
from  the  Union  Depot  out  to  and  beyond  28th  Street,  were  nearly 
all  ruined  by  fire,  the  rails  warped  and  twisted  out  of  shape, 
and  the  ties  burned.     The  tracks  were  also  covered  with  the 
wreckage  of  the  burned  cars,  and  it  was  over  a  week  before  the 
company  was  able  to  run  it's  trains  regularly  over  this  portion 
of  the  tracks. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a  competent  person  that  the 
damage  including  the  loss  of  property  and  business,  which  was 
inflicted  by  the  mob  at  Pittsburg,  alone  was  J|5,000,000.  This 
may  be  a  large  estimate,  but  if  the  consequential  damages  could 
be  correctly  arrived  at  the  total  damage  would  fall  but  little 
short  of  the  figures  given.     The  actual  loss  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  alone,  not  including  the  freight  they  were  transporting, 
is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.* 

The  following  roads  v/ere  involved  in  strikes  at  this  time; 
Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Pennsylvania  Central;  Erie;  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern;  Pittsburg,  Port  Wayne  and  Chicago;  Pittsburg; 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis;  Vandalia;  Ohio  and  Mississippi; 
Cleveland,  Columbus;  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis;  Philadelphia 
and  Redding;  Philadelphia,  and  Erie;  Erie  and  Pittsburg;  Chicago, 

»Rept.  of  Com.  of  Labor  v.  5  P.  1077'  
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Alton  and  St.  Louis;  Canadian  Southern  and  several  minor  roads. 

Perhaps  the  most  gigantic  strike  in  all  history  was  that 
called  by  the  American  Railway  Union  in  1894.     The  immediate 
cause  of  the  boycott  and  strike  was  the  refusal  of  the  Pullman 
Company  to  arbitrate,  at  the  demand  of  the  American  Railway 
Union,  a  wages  controversy  with  its  striking  employees  in  the 
construction  works  at  the  town  of  Pullman,  near  Chicago. 

In  1893  the  Pullman  Company  had  cut  the  v.'ages  of  its 
employees.     This  was  done  on  the  plea  that  its  business  had 
materially  decreased.     However  it  undertook  to  keep  their  ^000 
men  at  work  if  the  latter  would  accept  reduced  wages  for  six 
months.     At  the  end  of  six  months  the    company  stated  that, 
though  conditions  had  not  improved  it  was  still  willing  to  keep 
the  men  at  work  on  reduced  wages.     About  the  same  time  a  large 
dividend  was  declared.     The  employes  naturally  made  protest,  but 
in  vain,  and  a  walk-out  was  the  result. 

Up  to  this  point  the  fight  had  been  between  the  American 
Railway  Union  and  the  Pullman  Company.     The  American  Railway 
Union      resolved  that  its  members  would  refuse  to  handle  Pullman 
cars  and  equipment.     Then  the  railwai^  corporations,  through  the 
General  Managers'  Association  came  to  the  rescue  and  declared 
that  they  would  make  the  Pullman  Company's  fight  their  fight  and 
would  stand  by  the  company  in  anything  it  might  undertake.  The 
American  Railway  Union  accepted  the  gage  of  battle  and  the  fight 
between  the  two  forces  began. 

From  this  time  on  the  situation  became  very  serious.  Mobs 
and  mob  violence  became  prevalent.  Conditions  finally  became  so 
bad  that  Federal  troops  had  to  be  called  out.     In  the  face  of 
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these,  however,   the  ino"b  worked  its  will  for  days  and  nights, 
practically  without  check.        The  troops  and  police  were  stoned 
and  jeered;  firemen  were  prevented  from  extinguishing  fires  that 
the  molD  had  kindled. 

A  vast  amount  of  railway  property  was  destroyed  as  the 
mob  iDurned  and  looted  upwards  of  2000  cars.     The  loss  of  earnings 
to  the  railroads  v;as  over  four  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars. 
One  thousand  employees,  on  24  railroads  entering  Chicago,  lost 
over  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  in  wages,  while  3IOO 
employees  at  Pullman  lost  ahout  $550,000. 

The  magnitude  of  the  violence  is  illustrated  hy  the 
following:     There  were  12  people  who  were  shot  and  fatally  wounded. 
575  were  arrested  and  indicted  under  the  United  States  statutes, 
while  there  were  119  who  were  arrested,  hut  against  whom  no 
indictments  were  found.     There  were  1,93^  United  States  troops, 
4,000  State  troops,  5,000  extra  deputy -marshals ,  and  250  extra 
deputy  sheriffs  in  addition  to  a  police  force  of  5.000,  who  were 
engaged  in  suppressing  crime  and  preserving  order. 

The  destruction  of  property  which  actually  took  place  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  for  the  Industrial  Commission  Report* 
shows  th^t  the  railroads  lost  in  property,  including  the  hire  of 
3000  deputy  marshals  and  other  incidental  expenses,  a  total  of 
1685,783.00. 

The  strike  was  of  rather  short  duration  although  it  made 
up  in  violence  what  it  lacked  in  time.     The  final  outcome  was 
that  the  employees  were  forced  to  admit  defeat.     The  older  railway 
labor  unions  did  not  sanction  this  strike^ and  a  great  many 

*  Industrial  Commission  Report,  V.17,P«789' 


employees  refused  to  strike  in  Si^Tnpathy  with  a  cause  which  did 
not  materially  affect  them. 

The  only  trouble  worth  mentioning  that  has  arisen,  since 
1894  in  connection  with  organized  railway  labor  took  place  last 
year.     In  November,  1909  the  members  of  the  American  Switchmens 
Union,  employed  on  the  various  roads  entering  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  demanded  an  increase  in  wages  of  6  cents  per  hour. 
This  was  promptly  refused  with  theresult  that  a  strike  was 
declared  for  that  district.     The  disturbance,  however,  was  void 
of  rioting  and  other  evils  incident  to  the  usual  strike.  On 
December  5th,  I909  the  Union  made  a  general  demand  for  an 
increase  in  wages  of  6  cents  per  hour,  outside  the  strike  bound 
district  in  the  Northwest.     This  was  also  refused.    Both  parties 
stood  firm  and  a  serious  strike  threatened  the  Nation.     It  was 
finally  decided  to  submit  the  differences  to  arbitration,  and  at 
present  the  Board  is  in  session.     It  is  probable  that  the  outcome 
will^ be  an  advance  in  wages  since  it  seems  a  pretty  well 
established  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  made  higher  wages  a 
necessity. 

Although  this  strike  is  of  little  importance  today  we 
believe  that  it  is  only  the  forerunner  of  a  nation-wide  movement 
for  better  wages  and  better  working  conditions  that  is  being 
agitated  by  organizations  of  railway  employees.     It  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  a  few  months  or  years,  till  one  organization  after 
another  will  swing  into  line  with  demands  which  they  believe  to 
be  just.     The  railway  employees  seem  to  be  justified  in  their 
attitude.     One  need  only  to  look  at  the  reports  of  the  labor 
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coramission  to  see  that  their  condition  as  regards  wages  is  not 
what  it  should  be, and  every  investigation  of  private  agencies, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  government,  show  that  the  prices  of 
necessities  are  higher  than  ever.     The  price  of  meat,  for  instance 
has  increased  greatly.     Pork,  formerly  sold  from  ^^7*00 
per  100  pounds,  now  brings  over  fll.OO  per  100  pounds;  butter, 
formerly  at  l5  to  20  cents  a  pound,  sells  today  at  2^  to  35  cents 
a  pound;  milk,  also  has  advanced  over  a  cent  per  quart.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  examples  that  might  be  cited,  but  they 
alone  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  increase.* 

On  the  other  hand, wages  have  not  been  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living.    By  this 
statement  we  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  wages  have 
not  been  raised,  for  in  many  instances  they  have.     The  trouble 
is  that  they  have  been  raised  only  in  a  comparatively  few 
instances  and  not  for  railway  labor  as  a  whole.     With  cost  of 
living  advancing  wages  also  must  increase.     If  wages  are  to 
remain  stationary  after  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  the 
workman  suffers.     It  is  self  evident  that  any  railroad  corpora- 
tions which  refuse  to  advance  wages  will  receive  little  sympathy 
from  the  general  public.     The  railways  have  enjoyed  and  are 
enjoying  very  prosperous  times,  and  they  have  no  excuse  for  not 
listening  to  the  appeals  of  their  employees.    We  believe  that 
they  will  admit  at  the  start  that  wage  increases  are  deserved, 
and  the  only  question  that  will  arise,  is  the  extent  of  the 
advance.     However,  should  they  fail  to  meet  the  employes'  half 
way  in  their  demands  a  great  struggle  between  the  two  interests 

will  be  inevitable. 
 *  Rail^vay  Conductors,  December  1909»  
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CHAPTER  VI 
COOPERATION 

At  present  railway  managers  generally  recognize  that  the 
railway  brotherhoods  of  today,  wisely  constituted  and  conserva- 
tively managed,  are  not  without  advantages  to  the  employer  as  well 
as  to  the  employee. 

The  organizations  themselves  have  for  many  years  repre- 
sented the  highest  type  of  union.     Membership  has  been  based, 
not  so  much  on  ability  to  pay  dues,  as  on  the  character  of  the 
employee  and  his  ability  to  render  efficient  service.     The  heads 
of  these  organizations  have  been  business  men,  large  minded, 
experiencedand  conservative, men  with  whom  the  railway  officers 
have  been  glad  to  deal  with  because  they  feel  that  they  would 
insist  on  the  fair  thing.     It  is  largely  on  this  account  that 
there  have  been  very  few  strikes  and,  in  general,  the  most 
cordial  relations  maintained. 

"     Mr.  P.  M.    Morrissy,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  aptly 
outlined  the  position  of  the  railway  unions,  "Advanced  trade 
unions  do  not  encourage  class  antagonism  between  the  employer 
and  employe,  but  proceed  upon  the  basis  that  capital  and  labor 
are  partners  in  production.     It  is  with  this  class  of  Unions  that 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  its  sister  organiza- 
tions take  their  stand.     The  unions,   in  the  main,  have  worked  out 
satisfactory  relations  with  their  employers  through  wage 
adjustments  and  other  forms  of  mutual  understanding,  and  whenever 
differences  arise  they  are  usually  amicably  settled.     It  is 
because  of  the  presence  of  such  methods  that  the  Brotherhoods  have 
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justified  the  confidence  of  railway  managements  and  the  general 
pulDlic.     This  is  the  reason  that  they  have  grown  to  be  such 
important  factor  in  the  affairs  of  our  land." 

*In  harmony  with  this  is  _the  statement  of  Mr.  Lucius  Tuttle 
of  the  Boston  and  Main  Railway: 

"I  personally  have  the  most  profound  respect  for  railway 
labor  organizations,  and  I  believe  that  feeling  is  shared  by  the 
managements  of  the  various  railroads  throughout  the  country.  We 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  their  methods  from  the  outside 
and  their  conservatism  and  justice  have  won  our  highest  respect. 

There  are  those  who  imagine  that  there  is  an  irrepressible 
conflict  ever  on  foot  between  capital  and  labor.     This  is  far 
from  the  truth.     On  the  contrary  it  is  an  irrepressible  desire 
on  the  part  of  every  workman  to  better  himself  and  advance.  This 
is  the  proper  spirit  and  it  is  ever  progressing.     Without  it  the 
world  would  never  have  advanced.     Some  work  with  their  hands 
and  others  with  their  brains.     Our  interests  are  common  and  I 
believe  the  fact  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  every 
day.  " 

Cooperation  between  employer  and  employe  received  an 
important  stimulus  from  the  Railway  Legislation  of  I907.  Illinois 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Ohio  reduced  their  rates  from  three 
to  two  cents  per  mile,  and  Kansas,  Texas  and  Oklahoma  passed 
stringent  railway  laws.     Por  instance:  In  Texas  no  railway  train 
must  be  more  than  30  minutes  late,  under  any  circumstances. 
Another  law  requires  all  railways  to  build  spurs  at  their  own 
expense.     Another  compels  the  companies  to  build  stations  at  all 

•Personal  letter  of  A.  B.  Garretson. 
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grade  crossings.     It  was  such  enactments  as  these  that  led  the 
presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  14  of  the  greatest  railway 
systems  in  the  West  to  meet  in  Chicago  with  the  heads  of  the 
four  great  railway  unions  to  consider  plans  for  their  mutual 
"benefit.     A  conference  of  this  kind  was  possible  then  because 
during  the  panic  of  1907  the  managers  and  men  had  learned  that 
they  were  mutually  dependent  on  each  other.     The  managers  pointed 
out,  at  this  meeting ^that  federal  and  state  legislation  had 
already  cost  the  roads  a  hundred  millions  a  year,  either  in 
decreased  revenue  or  increased  expenses;  that  public  sentiment, 
especially  in  the  middle  west  and  points  of  the  South,  was  still 
very  hostile,  and  that  unless  something  was  done,  both  railroad 
wages  and  railroad  dividends  must  eventually  be  cut. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  American  Railroad 
Employees  and  Investors  Association  was  established.     The  purpose 
of  this  organization  is  to  conserve  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  by  educating    the  public  into  a  realization  of  the 
close,  and  indeed  organic  relation,  between  the  prosperity 
of  the  railroads  and  the  welfare  of  any  other  business.     It  has 
pointed  out  a  line  of  action  which  will  serve  not  only  as  their 
most  effective  means  of  defense  against  attack,  but  which  is  also 
effective  in  advancing  the  employes*  interests  and  improving 

their  earnings. 

Today  the  railroad  industry  represents  1,500,000  men  who 
directly  with  their  families  compose  about  8^  of  the  population. 
If  all  these  men  are  united  in  a  purpose  of  this  sort  and  act  as 
a  unit,  in  a  few  years  the  railway  industry  will  be  able  to 
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dominate  the  affairs  of  this  country. 

*P.  H.  Morrissy,  formerly  Grand  President  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen  and  at  present  the  President  of  this 
Association,  says  in  regard  to  the  movement: 

"The  public,  so  long  dammed  "by  railroads  autocrats^ must 
be  treated  with  the  respect  and  courtesy  that  it  is  now  in  a 
position  to  demand;  it  must  be  educated  and  its  favor  must  be 
courted.     In  this  work  the  1,^00 »000  railv/ay  employees  are  the 
most  important  factor,  because  of  their  ntimbers  and  their 
intimate  contact  with  the  great  mass  of  people.     We  v/ant  to  teach 
these  employees  first  of  all  that  they  are  vitally  interested  in 
stopping  the  flood  of  hostile  legislation.     They  want  to  keep 
wages  up,   to  get  thera  increased,  but  out  of  every  dollar  taken 
from  the  railway  treasury  42  cents  comes  from  their  possible 
wage  fund. " 

Already  more  than  25 ,000railroad  men  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  local  branches,  which  are  being  organized  in  every  town  of 
any  considerable  population.     Each  member  pays  an  initiation  fee 
of  25/  and  dues  of  25/  per  year.     In  the  beginning  there  were 
sixteen  railroad  companies  that  joined  the  association,  but  as 
a  result  of  the  work  so  far  the  number  has  doubled,  there  now 
being  34  members^     Out  of  215,000  miles  of  main  track  railroad  in 
this  country  a  little  more  than  110 ,000— practically  half--are 
affiliated  with  the  associiion.     Of  this  large  percentage  more 
than  90,000  miles  are  located  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the 
agitation  against  the  railroads  has  been  the  strongest.  That 
Eastern  railroads  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  movement  is 
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shov/n  hy  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  closely  organized  parts  of 
the  country  is  that  section  of  New  England  which  is  served  hy  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  short 
time  a  number  of  the  largest  Eastern  systems  will  join. 

The  amicable  relations  between  the  organizations  and  the 
management  are  well  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  the  brotherhood 
on  a  v/estern  road  during  the  recent  financial  stringency  of  190<7. 
When  the  panic  occurred  the  revenues  of  the  railway  dropped 
immediately,  but  v/ithout  any  reduction  of  expense.  Three 
alternatives  were  open;  either  wages  had  to  be  cut,  men  dis- 
cliar'ged  or  the  strictest  economy  practiced.     The  General  Manager 
explained  through  a  circular  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
brotherhood  just  how  things  stood,  and  urged  economy  in  the  use 
of  fuel  and  lubricants,   the  more  careful  handling  of  freight  and 
attention  to  a  great  many  other  seemingly  small  matters  that 
help  curtail  expenditures.     The  result  was  astonishing.  From 
that  time  on  the  men  entered  into  the  spirit  and  did  their  best 
to  help.     An  official  of  the  road  stated  that  the  result  more 
than  reached  their  expectations;  not  only  more  x-evenue  but  amore 
efficient  service  was  secured  to  the  road. 

There  could  be  cited  numerous  instances  where  the  brother- 
hoods and  managements  have  cooperated  to  give  a  better  service 
and  to  improve  conditions  generally.     Eor  instance,  one  of  the 
conductors  on  a  prominent  western  road  had  violated  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  road  time  and  time  again.     He  was  drinking  and 
thereby  placing  the  lives  of  his  passengers  in  danger.  The 
General  Manager  called  in  the  chairman  of  the  General  Grievance 
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Committee  and  asked  him  to  see  what  influence  he  could  exert 
over  the  delinquent  conductor.     This  the  Chairman  did,  but 
without  result.     As  a  last  resort  the  man  was  sent  to  a 
sanitarium  for  treatment,  at  the  company's  expense.     After  he 
returned,  he  was  again  given  his  old  run,  hut  it  was  only  a  short 
time  till  he  was  as  bad  as  ever.     The  chairman,  being  satisfied 
that  he  would  do  no  better,  advised  the  manager  of  the  circum- 
stances and  recommended  that  the  man  be  discharged. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  friction  betv/een  the  management  and  the  employees. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  friction  between  some  of  the  roads 
and  their  employees  in  regard  to  the  wage  situation.     The  employ- 
ees claim  that  in  numerous  cases  the  management  are  violating 
their  wage  agreement.  In  course  of  investigation  the  writer 
became  convinced  thst  several  important  roads  are,  at  present, 
violating  the  overtime,  delayed  time,  and  mileage  compensation 
clauses  of  their  agreements.*    The  employes  are  justified  in  the 
demand  for  their  rights  in  this  matter.    Managements  should  not 
expect  their  employes  to  keep  contracts  when  they  themselves 
fail  to  do  so. 

Another  matter  that  is  causing  considerable  ill  feeling, 
especially  among  the  conductors,  is  the  introduction  of  train 
auditors.     There  has  recently  appeared,   in  papers  devoted  to 
railway  matters,  several  articles  dealing  with  this  question 
an  off  hand  reading  of  which  would  convey  the  idea,  that 
conductors,  as  a  class,  are  given  to  criminal  practices. 

The  writer  has  been  rather  intimately  associated  with 

*  As  the  nature  of  this  information  is  confidential,   the  writer 
does  not  feel  at  liberty'-  to  give  his  authority  for  the  statement 
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railway  operation  and  personally  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
conductors  for  several  years,  and  "believes  that  the  assertion 
may  safely  "be  made  that  the  40,000  men  who  are  engaged  in  this 
land  as  railway  conductors,  will  show  as  large  a  proportion  of 
law  abiding  citizens  as  any  other  class  enf':aged  in  any  line  of 
service.     Within  an  organization  ern'oracing  a  large  niimher  of 
men  there  are  always  individuals  who  will  hreak  any  law,  either 
human  or  divine.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
occasionally  among  train  conductors  men  who  have  dishonest 
tendencies,  but  the  proportion  of  bank  officials  and  employees 
who  are  convicted  of  dishonesty  within  a  year  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  employed  than  is  the  number  found 
dishonest  among  the  ranks  of  the  railway  conductors  of  the 
country. * 

The  conductor  has  no  grudge  against  the  presence  of 
the  train  auditor  as  long  as  he  performs  his  real  mission  on 
the  train.     The  real  objection  that  exists  among  conductors,  to 
the  institution  of  train  auditing,  lies  wholly  in  the  feeling 
that  the  auditors  presence  is  a  reflection  upon  and  a  criticism 
of  their  honesty.     The  business  is  peculiar  in  that  the 
conductor  is  perhaps  the  only  man  whose  best  friends  will  refer 
to  him  as  one  who  appropriates  the  property  of  others,  and  at 
the  same  time  expect  him  to  accept  the  remark  as  a  pleasantry. 
The  difficulty  that  exists  in  the  use  of  auditors  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  training  of  the  conductor  from  the  day 
when  he  enters  the  railway  service  is  such  that,   in  dealing  with 

*  Railway  Conductor  May  1909* 


the  puDlic,  he  realizes  that  his  manner  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  attitude  of  the  regular  patrons  of  the  road,  toward  the 
company.     *"The  conductors  of  the  road  exercise  a  greater 
influence  for  or  against  the  property  of  the  railv/ay  than  is 
wielded  by  an  official  of  the  line".        This  training  the  average 
auditor  lacks. 

The  men  who  fill  the  auditor's  positions,  as  awhole,  are 
those  who  have  liad  no  experience  along  this  line  of  work.  They 
have  neither  the  experience  in  dealing  with  people  in  general 
nor  have  they  the  traditions  of  the  service  appealing  to  them  as 
1-ias  the  old  employee  who  has  for  years  "been  identified  with  the 
road's  operation,  and  there  is  no  service  rendered  by  any  man 
for  v/age  which  equals  that  which  is  given  by  the  man  who  thinks 
and  speaks  of  "our  road". 

As  to  the  union  exerting  a  baleful  influence  in  handling 
these  questions,   it  is  a  fact  that  the  railway  brotherhoods  stand 
as  ready  as  the  railway  companies  themselves  to  close  their 
connection  with  the  man  who  h^s  shown  himself  to  be  dishonest. 
They  have  not  in  the  past  nor  will  they  in  the  future  ^extend 
protection  to  the  em.ployee  who  does  not  render  an  hopest  service 
for  the  pay  given;  but  they  do  refuse  to  have  their  members 
discharged  either  on  the  personal  whim  of  some  subordinate 
official  or  op  the  unsupported    statements  of  men  whose  testimony 
is  considered  worthless  in  court.     In  such  cases,  the  Order  stands 
ready  to  defend  the  conductor.     The  conductor  is  like  any  other 
class  of  men,  human.     There  are  the  due  proportions  of  the  good 
and  the  bad,  but  for  devotion  to  duty,  for  sacrificing  personal 

♦Personal  letter  from  A.  B.  Garretson. 
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interest  in  aid  of  the  corporation  they  serve,  and  for  sacrificing 
themselves  to  protect  the  people  or  property  in  their  charge,,  no 
class  of  men  stand  higher. 

There  are  several  minor  grievances,  hut  they  are  of 
comparatively  little  importance.     In  the  raain^   the  cooperation 
"between  the  orders  and  the  railv/ay  companies  has  "been  well 
maintained.     The  men  and  the  managements  have  realized  that  they 
are,  in  a  large  measure,  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  that  they 
must  cooperate  in  every  possible  manner.     As  a  result  railways 
stand  ready  to  grant  any  reaonable  demand,  and  the  "brotherhoods 
stand  by  them,  in  their  contracts  and  endeavor  to  give  a  more 
efficient  service. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
EFPICIENCY  Al©  THE  BROTHERHOODS. 

In  general,  the  opponents  of  organized  railway  labor  point 
out  three  matters  in  which  they  regard  the  policy  of  the 
"brotherhoods  as  detrimental  to  the  highest  efficienty.     These  are: 
(1)  The  Seniority  rule;  (2)  The  right  of  appeal;   (3)  The  attitude 
towards  safety.     To  each  of  these  issues  consideration  will  now 
he  given. 

Seniority  refers  to  the  relative  standing  of  an  employee 
in  length  of  service  in  the  class  of  work  in  which  he  is  employed. 
The  rule  usually  reads  something  like  this: — 

"Seniority  will  he  the  rule  for  promotion  or  advancement 
in  train  service  when  merited  by  faithful  discharge  of  duties, 
and  when,   in  the  judgement  of  the  superintendent,   the  employee 
has  shown  a  capacity  for  increased  responsibility."  • 

The  opponents  of  organized  railv/ay  labor  claim  that  this 
rule~ subordinates  personality  and  ability  to  length  of  service, 
and  places  the  ambitious  workman  on  the  same  plane  with  the  man 
of  mediocre  ability.  It  tends  to  make  the  average  roan  they  say. 
This,  in  a  way,  is  true  and  we  frankly  admit  it,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  all  there  is  to  be  said  upon  the  matter. 

The  clause  which  makes  the  superintendent  judge  as  to 

qualifications,  is  carefully  observed.     The  right  of  denying  a 

man  promotion,  when  the  superintendent  is  convinced  that  he  is 

unsuited,  is  frequently  exercised.     As  illustrating  this  the 

following  statement  of  an  executive  officer  of  one  of  the  great 

systems  of  this  country,  a    man  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
*  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Wage  Schedule  I909. 
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practical  experience  is  most  intersting. 

"In  general,  the  seniority  clauses  provide  that  when 
merit  and  ability  are  equal,  seniority  shall  apply.     I  never 
have  hesitated  to  exercise  this  exception  v/hen  conditions  have 
required  it.     It  is  a  very  serious  proposition  to  deprive  a  man 
of  what  he  has  worked  hard  to  attain,  and  unless  there  is  a  clear 
and  umnistakahle  reason  for  it,  seniority  should  govern.  The 
instances  in  which  it  should  not  govern  are  infinitesimal.  The 
employee  should  always  "be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  if 
such  doubt  does  not  involve  the  safety  in  handling  business. 
This  question ,  however^  can  and  should  be  largely  affected  by 
the  selection  of  men  for  em.ployment.     V/here  judicious  selection 
is  practiced  in  employing  men,   the  seniority  rule  can  be  applied 
in  practically  every  case.     I  have  had  to  set  seniority  aside 
several  times  but  I  have  never  done  so  without  serious  and 
careful  investigation  on  account  of  the  grave  consequences 
involved,  not  from  the  fear  as  to  v<yhat  any  organization  mi ght 
do."  • 

The  need  for  promotion  of  men  does  not,  as  a  rule,  come 
unannounced.     The  train  masters  and  superintendents  know  a 
considerable  time  in  advance  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
new  engineers  or  conductors,  and  the  candidates  for  promotion 
are  carefully  watched.     A  careful  record  is  kept  of  every  man's 
service  from  the  time  he  enters  the  employment  of  the  company. 
Every  mishap  is  recorded,  and  minute  is  also  made  of  instances 
of  meritorious  service.     This  record  is  always  consulted  when  the 
time  for  promotion  draws  near.    Later  the  candidate  is  carefully 

*    Personal  letter  to  author  from  C.  R.  Cray. 


examined  on  train  rules.     He  is  also  tested  as  to  the  other 
duties  th^t  will  te  his,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  physical 
characteristics  of  the  road,  accuracy  of  vision,  hearing  and 
color  perception.     The  firemen  are  subjected  to  thorough 
examinations  on  the  mechanical  features  of  the  locomotive  and 
what  they  would  do  in  the  case  of  a  breakdown.     All  of  these 
examinations  are  of  such  a  quality  that  a  person  who  can 
successfully  pass  them,  is  not  an  incompetent  by  any  means.  In 
these  ways  a  man's  qualifications  can  be  pretty  thoroughly 
tested.     One  official  sets  the  proportion  of  failures  in 
examinations  as  two  in  every  one  hundred  examined. * 

President  Mellen  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford, 
when  asked  to  speak  frankly  upon  the  question  of  Seniority 
Principles,  said: 

"The  system  is  most  discouraging  to  men  of  ability, 
repressive  and  oppressive;  putting  men  of  little  wit  and 
lessability  into  postions  for  which  they  are  not  fitted  and 
keeping  out  those  who  are  better  qualified,  more  competent  and 
far  more  deserving.     Yet  despite  the  weight  of  this  objection,  I 
am  convinced  from  the  views  expressed  in  conversation  and  in 
correspondence  with  many  prominent  operating  officials,  and 
from  close  observation  in  my  own  experience,  that  all  things 
considered,  the  seniority  rule  is  preferable  to  the  danger  of 
misrule  possible  under  former  conditions.       It  prevents 
favoritism  on  the  part  of  subordinate  officials,  and  guarantees 
to  the  employee  that  every  year  of  faithful  service  is  an  invest 
ment  that  will  bring  him  sure  returns.     The  result  is  better 

*  C.  P..  C-ray's  personal  letter  to  Writer. 
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and  more  efficient  service.     Its  oTDjecti enable  features  are 
susceptilDle  to  such  a  control,  by  effective  supervision  and  care 
in  selecting  men,   that  operating  officials  have  become  convinced 
that  in  the  seniority  rule  the  good  outweights  the  evil.  I 
believe  that  with  the  seniority  rule  done  away  with  the  whole 
service  v/ould  be  permeated  by  favoritism  which  would  be  a  great 
deal  worse  than  the  effects  of  the  other."* 

Mr.  Mudge  of  the  Rock  Island  lays  a  great  deal  of  blaae 
for  accidents  upon  organized  railway  labor  and  especially  upon 
the  seniority  rule.     To  this  exception  must  be  taken.  The 
seniority  rule  is  a  protection  to  the  travelling  public  as  well 
as  to  the  railwa:/  companies.     It  insures  to  the  public  travelling 
on  our  passenger  trains  that  the  men  in  charge  of  such  trains  are 
men  of  experience,  men  who  have  complied  with  all  requirement  of 
the  railway  company  to  prove  their  qualifications  for  the 
important  post ions  which  they  fill.     If  it  were  not  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  seniority  rule  on  our  railways,  our  most 
important  trains  would  be  handled  by  friends  instead  of  by  men 
of  ability.     Any  of  the  older  men  employed  in  train  service  can 
v^ell  remember  when  there  was  a  price  paid  for  promotion.  This, 
at  present,  has  all  passed  away,  and  seniority  and  ability  have 
taken  its  place.     Competency  and  seniority  go  hand  in  hand  on  all 
of  our  railroads  today.     It  is  unreasonable  to  connect  the 
seniority  rule  with  the  occurence  of  accidents  that  rise  out  of 
other  causes. 

The  charge  is  often  made  by  railroad  officials  and  others 
that  the  railway  labor  organizations  present  or  interfere  v/ith 

*  Northwestern  Bulletin,   January  1909* 
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discipline  that  the  "brotherhoods  do  not  play  fair  as  regards  the 
right    of  appeal.     The  right  of  appeal  is  the  privilege  the 
employee  or  cornmittee  has  of  appealing  to  the  General  Superinten*- 
dent  or  General  Manager,  or  even  to  the  President  when  the 
disciplinary  decision  of  a  subordinate  official  is  considered 
unjust  or  unduly  severe. 

Operating  officials  have  frequently  expressed  themselves 
as  in  favor  of  the  proper  exercise  of  this  privilege.  Superin- 
tendents are  sometimes  poor  disciplinarians,  lacking  in  judgment. 
The  right  of  appeal  helps  to  secure  justice  in  such  cases. 
Before  any  case  is  taken  up  to  the  company  hy  the  union,  strict 
investigation  of  its  merits  are  made. 

No  committee  or  officer  can  originate  a  complaint.  Every 
complaint,  grievance,  or  request  for  ruling  must  he  made  hy  the 
employee  concerned  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  lodge  and  must 
be  considered  in  regular  meeting.     It  must  have  the  support  of 
tv/o- thirds  of  the  members  present  before  being  referred  to  the 
local  grievance  committee  for  adjustment  with  the  local  officers 
of  the  company.     If  no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  reached  it 
is  reported  back  to  the  lodge  and  a  vote  is  then  taken  as  to 
whether  it  shall  be  dropped  or  referred  to  the  general  grievance 
committee. 

Appeals  from  discipline  when  important  rules  are  disobeyed 
and  when  the  guilt  of  the  employee  is  plainly  apparent,  are 
comparatively  few.     When  such  cases  are  appealed  they  are  usually 
put  on  a  basis  of  sympathy--a  request  for  lenient  treatment  of  a 
man  in  "hard  luck".     Stress  is  laid  upon  his  previous  good  record 
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if  it  happens  to  be  good;  or  sickness  at  home,  if  the  man  is  so 
unfortunate;  or  a  large  family,  if  it  proves  to  be  the  case. 
Occasionally  a  suspension  sentence  is  reduced  or  a  discharged 
man  is  reinstated  on  such  appeals,  or  v^hen  an  element  of  doubt  as 
to  responsibility  enters  into  the  case;  but  it  is  not  done  to  an 
extent  that  effects  discipline. 

The  Honorable  E.     E.  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  says:   "A  large  number  of  men  are  employed  in  the  train 
service,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  in  that  number  there  be 
found  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  disposed  to  impose  on 
good  nature,  who  presume  upon  the  idea  that  the  right  of  appeal 
can  be  used  in  a  sense  to  intimidate  the  subordinate  official. 
The  percentage  of  such  men  is,  however,  extremely  small,  and  they 
invariably  find  that  they  will  not  be  sustained  by  the 
organization  in  any  such  spirit  of  attitude.     I  personally  know 
of  one  instance  in  v/hich  a  conductor  who  entertained  such  a  view 
carried  his  expressions  and  his  attitude  to  such  a  length 
that  the  superintendent  dismissed  him  for  insubordination  and  for 
being  an  agitator.     He  assigned  these  reasons  for  his  dismissal 
in  the  presence  of  two  other  conductors.     The  justice  of  his 
action  was  recognized  by  the  other  conductors  on  the  road,  and 
the  organization  locally  refused  to  undertake  any  effort  to 
secure  modification  or  reversal  of  the  decision."* 

A  great  many  instances  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Clark  co-aid  be  advanced,  but  this  is  typical.  Furthermore 
specific  instances  could  readily  be  given  where  local  comjnittees, 

*  Personal  to  writer. 
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in  their  desire  to  force  an  issue  have  1:een  overruled  by  general 
corrnai  ttees. 

The  "brotherhoods  are  on  record  as  challenging  any  one  to 
cite  an  instance  when  any  hrotherhood  has  interferred  in  a  case 
when  discipline  has  "been  fairly  administered,  and  no  instance  of 
such  interference  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  influence  of  railway 
labor  organizations  is  the  reason  above  all  others  for  the 
deplorable  casuality  record.     It  is  said  that  they  have  weakened 
discipline;  that  the  organizations  are  unconcerned  about  the 
number  and  frequence  of  accidents  and  are  indifferent  on  the 
whole  subject  of  safety  and  efficiency  of  train  service.  In 
the  main,   this  assLunption  is  unvrarranted ,  and  it  is  our  belief, 
after  careful  investigation,   that  the  various  manaf^ers  have 
within  their  control  the  efficiency  and  safety  of  train  service. 

Railway  managements  are  frequently  indebted  to  committeemen 
for,  valuable  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  preventing  of 
train  accidents.     Accidents  and  conditions  which  may  lead  to 
accidents  are  frequent  topics  of  lodge  room  discussions.  Questions 
and  answers  in  regard  to  proper  train  dispatching  published  in 
the  official  papers  also  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency.     It  is 
not  uncommon  for  railway  managers  to  use  the  committeemen  as  a 
medium  for  getting  their  views  before  the  employees  when  the 
subject  is  difficult  to  handle  by  official  communication.  We 
have  in  mind  a  case  which  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the 
organizations  cooperate  with  the  Railway  companies  to  secure 
greater  efficiency.     A  certain  engineer  on  one  of  our  most 
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important  western  railways,  had  "been  giving  very  unsatisfactory 
service,  he  had  repeatedly  violated  a  rule,  the  consequence  of 
which  placed  the  life  of  every  passenger  on  his  train  in  danger. 
The  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  adjustment  was  called  in  by  the 
General  Manager  who  asked  him  to  speak  to  the  man  at  fault  and 
endeavor  to  have  him  straighten  up.     The  chairman  did  this  and  as 
there  v/as  no  hope  for  the  man,  he  reported  the  fact  to  the 
General  Manager  and  recommended  that  the  company  dispense  with  his 
services. 

The  following  resolution  clearly  bespeaks  the  attitude  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen: 

"Whereas,  we  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  brotherhood 
to  teach  its  members  that  they  owe  their  best  services  to  their 
employers  to  the  end  that  railway  disasters,   that  have  been  so 
common  during  the  past  few  years,  may  in  no  sense  be  attributed 
to  inferior  service  on  the  part  of  the  men  employed  in  the  train 
service  departments,   therefore  be  it, 

RESOLVED:  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  will 
obey  the  rules  and  regulations  of  its  employers  until  such  time 
as  it  has  been  clearly  proven  that  these  rules  have  been 
misinterpreted  and  are-  beyond  adjustment.     In  such  event  the 
usual  rules  of  the  organization  will  be  employed  to  secure 
adjustment  of  the  condition  of  which  the  complaint  is  made." 

Recently  there  have  been  a  great  many  tests  of  efficiency 
carried  on  by  the  various  railwajrs  of  this  country.     Tests  are 
given  from  time  to  time,  such  as  setting  a  signal  at  stop, 
extinguishing  signal  lights,  etc.     The  Pennsylvania  has  made 
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thousands  of  these  tests  recently  with  the  result  that  99*1^ 
signal  and  99-6^  fuse  and  torpedo  tests  were  absolutely  observed. 
Even  the  engineers,  who  failed  absolutely  to  carry  out  the  rules, 
partially  observed  thera  by  reducing  speed  or  stopping  after 
passing  the  signal.     The  Brotherhoods  never  object  to  these  tests 
in  fact  they  look  upon  them  as  a  benefit  to  the  society  since 
careless  runners  are  soon  found  out  and  the  blame  placed  on  thein 
instead  of  upon  the  whole  organization. 

Periodically,  or  oftener,   there  appear  spasmodic  newspaper 
and  raagizine  articles  regarding  the  woeful  lack  of  discipline  and 
disregard  of  rules  and  signals  on  the  railroads  of  the  nation. 
To  many  of  such  articles,   it  really  seems  as  though  people  with 
brains  enough  to  want  to  go  anywhere  would  give  little  credence, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  not  a  few  of  these  writings  are 
merely  "space  fillers".     It  is  certain  that  the  railways  do  not 
want  it  heralded  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  that  the  discipline  on 
their  lines  is  lax,  and  that  it  is  interferred  with  by  any  agency, 
or  prompted  by  any  motive  save  that  of  public  welfare.     If  the 
discipline  on  any  railroad  is  lax,  poor,  or  being  interferred, 
with, surely  the  railway  company  might  be  pardoned  for  not  wanting 
the  fact  made  public  knowledge.     The  travelling  public  on  the 
other  hand, if  it  believed  all  this  would  stay  at  home  more, and 
when  they  did  travel  would  take  out  more  accident  insurance,  make 
their  wills,  and  take  advantage  of  all  rites  of  the  church  for 

the  departing  soul. 

The  following  clipping  from  one  of  the  great  dailies  will 

serve  to  illustrate  our  reference: 


••Discipline  publicly  administered  is  the  latest  plan  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  assuring  greater  efficiency  in 
the  operating  branch  of  the  service. 

Hereafter  when  discipline  is  administered  for  any  cause 
the  employees  "bulletin  board  which  is  maintained  at  all  division 
headquarters  will  conatin  a  full  statement  of  the  offence  and  of 
the  punishment  meted  out.     The  plan  is  not  altogether  new  so  far 
as  the  publication  of  punishments  for  offenses  generally  is 
concerned  but  it  is  startlingly  new  in  connection  with  railroads 
and  railroad  discipline.     It  is  too  early  to  know  what  attitude 
the  labor  organizations  will  take  with  respect  to  the  publication 
of  the  offenses  of  members,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
determined  protest  will  be  made.     It  is  understood,  however,  that 
the  Pennsylvania  management  has  determined  to  administer 
discipline  impartially  and  rigidly  in  the  face  of  any  opposition 
which  may  be  offered  by  the  unions. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  that  as  the  railroads  are  paying  the  highest 
wages  in  their  history  to  labor  it  is  about  time  that  the  highest 
type  of  loyalty  to  duty  be  demanded.     It  is  admitted  that  the 
past  discipline  on  many  railroads  has  not  been  what  it  should 
be,  owing  to  the  fear  of  the  labor  unions.  •'• 

Really  thore  is  not  much  new  in  the  above  as  to  the 
publicity  of  the  modes  or  ways  of  discipline  on  railroads.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  discipline  meted  out  to  men  for  failure  to  do 
what  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  has  seldom  been  posted  at 
division  headquarters,  still  there  probably  never  has  been  a  time 

*  Chicago  Record  Herald,  09  Clipping.  
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when,  if  the  pu"blic  had  wanted  to,  it  could  not  have  found  out 
the  punishment  for  certain  offences.     And  since  19OI  a  law  has 
existed  which  requires  the  roads  to  report  to  the  Interstate 
Coinmerce  Conmii^sion  all  accidents  and  their  causes. 

That  part  of  the  above  quotation  predicting  a  determined 
protest  from  organized  labor  on  the  publicity  of  discipline  is 
an  exhibition  of  dense  ignorance.     There  is  no  case  on  the 
records  of  organized  railway  labor  of  opposition  to  the  appli- 
cation of  just  discipline.     They  have  always  approved  it. 

Magazine  and  newspaper  writers  seem  to  suppose  that 
railway  trainmen  and  others  are  altogether  indifferent  to  holding 
their  positions.     There  are  thousands  of  men  in  this  country, 
who  have  labored  faithfully  for  five,   ten  or  fifteen  years  to 
get  their  present  positions  and  if  there  are  a,ny  who  think  that 
they  are  not  striving  faithfully  and  strenuously  to  preserve  and 
care  for  these  positions , they  are  greatly  mistaken.  Conductors 
and^  engineers  for  instance,  are  receiving  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month,  or  the  equivalent  of  six 
percent  on  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.     To  contend 
that  sensible  men  would  continually  jeopardize  such  positions  by 
their  carelessness  is  tantaTnount  to  charging  railway  officials 
with  hiring  men  who  more  properly  belong  in  an  asylum  for  the 
feeble  minded.     Writers  on  the  subject  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  trainmen  are  certainly  as  vitally  interested  in 
proper  discipline  on  the  road  as  any  one  else,  for  surely 
inattention  to  duty  is  as  apt  to  result  in  their  own  death  as  to 
passengers.     So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  every  element  of  self- 
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preservation  and  material  welfare  is  in  favor  of  strict  and 
efficient  discipline  among  men  who  operate  trains. 

The  disciplining  of  men  for  offenses  against  rules  and 
regulations  on  railroads  is  a  duty  fraught  with  one  of  the  great- 
est responsibilities  that  can  he  placed  upon  an  official,  hecause 
he  comes  in  contact  with  most  of  the  frailties  "both  positive  and 
negative,  to  which  humanity  is  subject.     If  he  be  a  just 
disciplinarian,  then  he  will  often  have  his  pity  aroused  and  his 
sense  of  justice  outraged  at  the  same  time.     If  discipline 
affected  only  the  one  who  has  corimitted  the  offense  then  of 
course  it  would  not  be  so  far  reaching,  and  their  responsibility 
correspondingly  less,  but  it  seldom  occurs  that  only  the  offender 
is  affected. 

Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  just  so  long  as 
human  nature  is  constituted  as  it  is,  there  will  be  thoughlessness 
carelessness,   inattention  to  duty  and  neglect,  and  it  should  be 
the,,  aim  of  discipline  to  correct  these  faults  rather  than  to  mete 
out  punishment  for  them  after  they  have  been  committed.  Indeed 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  disciplinarian  to  study  the  inclina- 
tion or  bent  of  his  employees  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  fitted  for  the  work  they  are  expected  to  perfomr,  and  if  he 
finds  among  them  those  whose  minds  are  bent  upon  other  things, 
it  would  certainly  be  a  wise  act,  one  in  line  with  the  very 
highest  form  of  duty  and  discipline,   to  drop  them  from  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  road.     A  man  who  is  continually  handicapped  by  the 
desire  to  do  other  work  than  that  connected  with  train  service, 
is  laboring  against  odds  which  may  at  any  time  be  his  undoing. 
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We  very  much  doubt  if  aptness  for  and  inclination  tov/ards 
train  service  are  ever  very  seriously  taken  into  account  in  the 
selection  of  trainmen.     Disciplining  raen  for  any  and  all  offenses 
has  "been  done  almost  entirely  hy  discharge  or  lay  off  for  a 
certain  number  of  days,  weeks,  or  months.     The  wisdom    of  the 
lay-off  kind  of  discipline  is  very  seriously  doubted  by  those  who 
are  among  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject;  its  defects  are 
apparent.     The  dispositions  of  men  are  so  different  that  it 
would,  on  the  face  of  it,  seem  absurd  to  fix  the  same  manner  of 
discipline  for  each.     A  lay-off  would  be  to  some  men  no 
particular  punishment,   to  some  it  would  be  keen  humiliation,  in 
the  case  of  others  it  would  rouse  a  spirit  of  revenge  and 
vindic  tiveness--part  icularly  if  the  victim  felt  that  he  v;as  not 
responsible,   or  only  partially  responsible  for  the  offense.  A 
system  of  merits  and  demerits  seems  to  be  a  logical  and  proper 
wa;/  to  administer  discipline;  a  man's  record  is  before  him  at 
all^ times,  and  one  who  would  not  be  inspired  to  keep  a  safe 
balance  on  the  proper  side  of  the  ledger  would  no  doubt  soon 
reach  the  limit  and  be  dropped  I'rom  the  service. 

Public  opinion  is  naturally  much  befuddled  over  the  state 
of  discipline  on  railroads  as  affected  by  labor  unions,  because 
neither  the  advocates  for  the  roads,  nor  advocates  for  the  unions 
approach  the  subject  in  an  impartial  manner.     Generally  speaking 
both  seem  to  endeavor  to  say  all  the  radical  things  possible- 
give  isolated,  extreme  cases,  and  draw  conclusions  of  a  general 
character  from  them. 
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